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THE COLLEGE CHURCH AT HANOVER.’ 


FROM A DISCOURSE IN DECEMBER, LAST, ENTITLED “THE CENTENARY OF 


OUR CHURCH-BUILDING,’’ PREACHED 





ing was dedicated 
one hundred years 
ago, on the thir- 
teenth day of De- 
cember, which, if 
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I reckon rightly, 
fell that year on Sunday. The vil- 
lage was then about twenty-five years 
old, and the church was of nearly the 
During this period of 
twenty-five years the church wor- 
shipped in a college building that 
stood on the south-east corner of the 
Green. Three or four years later, 
when the village had grown to 


same age. 


eleven comfortable dwellings (I quote 
from our dear Judge Chase, the best 
of authorities,) ‘‘the citizens, thir- 
teen in number, subscribed one hun- 
dred dollars to enlarge the College 
chapel,’’ and there the services of the 
church were held for fifteen years. 
At the end of that time, a new chapel 
was erected with the aid of a larger 


BY THE PASTOR, REV. S. P. LEEDS. 


number of gentlemen and a much 
larger sum of money than before. 
This building ‘‘ stood in the College 
yard, at a short distance from the 
south-west corner of Dartmouth 
Hall.’’ It served its purpose until 
1828, when it was drawn away. 

But the wonderful growth of col- 
lege and village in the last decade 
of the century made better accom- 
modations for public occasions indis- 
pensable, and a conference Of cit- 
izens formulated plans for the present 
house. Five thousand dollars were 
raised without difficulty. It has been 
said that the erection of so large a 
building was mainly due to the ur- 
gency of the second President Whee- 
lock, and was un-acceptable to many 
of the villagers because of its neces- 
sary cost. But, however this may be, 
the preacher of the dedicatory ser- 
mon tells us (I quote his words), 
‘* although we are not a large society, 
yet the consideration of public occa- 


1 Some passages are omitted, a few verbal changes have been made, and, for the sake especially of very many 
who once worshipped in Hanover, but are no longer residents of it, a few sentences have been added. For the 
facts concerning the various buildings used for public worship, Iam very greatly indebted to the late Frederic 


Chase, Esq.—s. P. L. 
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Wheelock, First Pastor 


Eleazar 


sions frequently occurring early led 
the minds of the settlers to view the 
expediency of a spacious and con- 
venient house. It was this consider- 
ation that occasioned the long delay 
in building.’’ And the preacher 
speaks of ‘‘ few as associated in the 
design,’’ and of the house as dedi- 
cated ‘‘ at their request and in their 
behalf.’’ 

One half of the sum subscribed was 
paid in cash as needed, and the re- 
mainder in beef, pork, grain, lumber, 
and labor at fixed prices. Labor was 
estimated at fifty-eight cents a day. 
The means were wholly furnished by 
individuals, but with the understand- 
ing that the College should share in 
the use of the building under arrange- 
ments that still exist. A few words 
more on the meeting-house, as it was 
then, projected early in the year 1794 
but not completed or at least not ded- 
icated till near the end of 1795. 

It was sixty-six feet long by sixty 
wide, of liberal dimensions therefore, 


considering immediate needs, al- 
though we should not forget that 
Lyme, immediately north of us, 


erected a still larger building a few 
years later. Our edifice was enlarged 
at the south end by a ‘‘ belcony ’’ fif- 
teen feet square, and this, fifty feet 
high, was surmounted by a steeple of 
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fifty feet more. This latter unfortu- 
nately, especially so since the later 
strengthenings of the structure, was 
taken down from unnecessary timid- 
ity about twenty years later; ten 
years afterwards, the present steeple 
was erected. 

The house contained sixty-six pews 
nearly square, 7. ¢., seven and a half 
feet by five and a quarter. One such, 
certainly, remained when I came, but 
with both seats facing pulpit-ward. 
Of course many of their occupants 
were obliged to sit with the back to 


the preacher, but perhaps found 


compensation in having their faces 
In prayer-time, 


towards the choir. 
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when, according to custom, all stood, 
the seats were raised on hinges, and 
great was the clatter when the devo- 
tions were ended and the seats re- 
sumed. The pews were raised from 
the aisles one step in the middle 
blocks and two steps on the wall, a 
fact of which we have reminders still. 
For forty years they were numbered 
with chalk. Like the galleries, the 
pulpit was very high; a sounding- 
board was suspended over it; and 
attached to the front of the pulpit 
platform were the deacons’ official 
seats, two in number, raised one 
above the other and facing the con- 
gregation. 


At first, although there were fifty- 





seven windows, the house had no 
appliance for heating. Some ladies 
brought with them foot-stoves. 
Judge Nesmith has related that, 
when a Freshman, his ‘‘ best foot’’ 
was frozen during service. Not till 
1822, when similar improvements (it 
appears) were made in the College 
building, was a large stove brought 
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in, and placed, seemingly, in the cen- 
tre of the house. But improvements 
were to come. In 1838 two chimneys 
were built at the north end, stoves 
were placed near the doors, and the 
‘‘long pipes,’’ as Judge Chase ex- 
presses it, and as I, arriving here in 
December, 1860, can verify, ‘‘sus- 
pended over the side aisles, dripped 
creosote diligently on the floor and 
frescoed the chimneys.”’ 

But let us now turn for a while to 
the preacher of the dedication ser- 
mon that December day in 1795. It 
was, most naturally, the pastor of the 
Church. But he was not its first 
pastor, who was the founder of the 
College, Eleazar Wheelock. Nor 
was he its second, Silvanus Ripley. 
Of him, a son-in-law of President 
Wheelock, Ripley, the gifted preach- 
er, whom the royal governor, Went- 
worth, would have persuaded to enter 
the English church, and the faithful 
professor in the College, there is not 
time to speak; I only allude to his 
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tragic death. Returning on a Sun- 
day afternoon in February, 1787, 
from the church at the Centre where 
he had been preaching, and riding 
backward in the storm because of his 
delicate health, he fell from his seat 
and broke his neck. He was only 
thirty-seven years old. The pastor 
and preacher of that day was the 
Rev. John Smith, professor of lan- 
guages in the College. He grad- 
uated here in 1773, two years after 
Ripley, like him studied divinity with 
Dr. Wheelock, and taught here for 
35 years till his death in 1809. He 
was professor of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Oriental languages, and 
he published grammars in three of 
these with other works. He was 
most assiduous in labor, and his asso- 
ciates agreed that they had known no 
man with the same natural endow- 
ments who had been more useful. 
He had been associated as pastor with 
Mr. Ripley for five years, and after 
that gentleman’s death was sole pas- 
tor for nearly twenty years, when the 
Church in its present congregational 
form was organized. After that time, 
although residing here, he continued 
to preach to the Vermont branch of 
the original Church until he died. 
The President of the College at this 
time, it may be remarked, was John 
Wheelock, a son of the founder, and 
not a clergyman. 

Dr. Smith’s sermon was from the 
text, ‘‘ The Lord that made heaven 
and earth bless thee out of Zion,’’ 
and its subject, as given in the title 
page, was ‘‘ The Duty Advantages 
and Pleasures of Public Worship.’’ 
It is quite unlike the typical sermon 
of those days. Its text is but a motto 
or little more; a few minutes are de- 
voted at the beginning to the general 


subject of worship, and a reverent be- 
havior in it is enjoined; about as 
many minutes more are given to the 
benefits and pleasure of it; and a 
brief conclusion refers to the past, 
dedicates the house (as has been 
said) at the request and in the be- 
half of the donors, and ends with 
devout expressions. It is a fitting 
and rather graceful discourse on a 
somewhat difficult occasion. In a 
note prefixed to it as published, he 
expresses his joy in the prospect of 
his people's ‘‘increasing respecta- 
bility.”’ 

A most interesting occasion, that 
day, could we reproduce it. Pres- 
ident Wheelock and that excellent 
man, Professor Woodward, sat near 
the front, and around them were their 
associates in the enterprise. We 
should be glad to know the hymns 
sung, the scriptures read; we should 
be glad to know more definitely the 
aspect of those who gathered on the 
uncarpeted floors and within the bare 
walls of the unwarmed structure on 
that December day. But no survivor 
can tell us, and so far as I know no 
record is preserved. 

Since that time the building has 
been occupied almost uninterruptedly 
for religious services. There have 
been rare occasions when the making 
of changes or repairs prevented this. 
The communion was administered 
here to the Presbyterian church once 
a quarter until, I think, 1815, in 
addition commonly (I suppose) 
to the regular services of the same 
nature. 

‘By 1838, after a generation of 
use, the whole structure had fallen 
out of repair. <A radical renovation 
was made. The old square pews 
were taken out and the present slips 
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of half the width were substituted. 
One half of the windows were boarded 
up, and all, for the first time, were 
provided with blinds. The entire 
floor was raised to the height of the 
wail pews, and the pulpit platform 
rearranged. The present steeple was 
erected.’’ Thirty years later another 
important improvement was made. 
The foundations were wholly re- 
newed, vestibules were built at the 
side doors, and a furnace for wood 
took the place of the stoves. The 
old chimneys were taken away from 
the north end, and a new one was 
built near the tower. The house was 
repainted, and carpeted anew, and 
the students’ seats were cushioned 
and widened. In 1877 the building 
was lengthened ten feet at its north- 
ern end; the galleries were lowered 
two feet, and the pulpit accordingly, 
the south gallery narrowed three feet 
—the organ being transferred from it 
to the present location; and, for the 
first time, the floor of the house and 
the pews were carpeted all alike. 
The organ had been erected in 1852, 
through the efforts of Professor 
Brown. 

But at last, in 1889, a much greater 
change was to be made in the house, 
the first radical one for half a century. 
A lady from Philadelphia, watching 
here over a dying husband, gave fifty 
dollars towards improvements, as an 
expression of gratitude for kindnesses 
she had received. A friend of the 
pastor visiting him added an equal 
amount. This was considerably in- 
creased by gifts from one and another 
residing here. Our fellow townsman 
and church member, Mr. Hiram 
Hitchcock, being acquainted with 
the efforts making among us, gave 
generous encouragement. I received 
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from him a succession of almost or 
quite daily notes in each of which he 
increased his subscription by two 
hundred and fifty or five hundred 
dollars. At length, by his wish, 
photographs were taken and sent to 
him. These were submitted to Mr. 
Stanford White of New York, who 
had recently designed the beautiful 
centennary arch in that city, now 
standing in marble. ‘‘ You are in 
danger,’’ said he, ‘‘ of spoiling a fine 
old colonial church.’’ He made de- 
signs, which he afterwards presented 
to us, no doubt for Mr. Hitchcock’s 
sake. His object was to beautify 
and modernize, yet to preserve the 
original characteristics of an old-fash- 
ioned New England church. And 
his designs included everything, the 
tinting of the walls and ceiling, for 
instance, down to the carpets and 
cushions. Except in the lowering of 
the upper tier of windows formerly 
close under the eaves, and the omis- 
sion of the blind windows, the exter- 
nal appearance remains unchanged, 
the extension of twelve feet not affect- 
ing sensibly the general proportions. 
3ut within it would be much easier 
to tell what was not done than what 
was, the only thing, perhaps, left un- 
done (and necessarily so), being the 
removal of the stairs at the entrances 
of the several aisles. At the time I 
counted a dozen or more groups of 
changes that were made. The heads 
of yonder pilasters, for example, were 
‘‘treated,’’ as the architects express 
it, and brought into their present 
graceful form. The striking feature 
of the change, however, was the ex- 
tension of the north or pulpit end, 
and the erection of a permanent plat- 
form adapted to the uses of com- 
mencement. The new organ should 
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also be mentioned, another gift from 
the same generous donor.’ 

For the sake of many former wor- 
shippers no longer resident in Han- 
over, the following description by 
Prof. Arthur S. Hardy is appended : 
‘The vestibule is greatly improved 
by the removal of the old stairways, 
access to the galleries being so pro- 
vided for as to leave a spacious and 
well-lighted entrance. The seats on 


circular window of the same fills the 
rear wall-space behind the pulpit. 
The choir platform in front of the 
organ is screened by a heavy railing 
of brass, hung with silk curtains, and 
the gas chandeliers, five in number, 
are also of brass, with candle-burners 
of old colonial pattern. The pulpit 
was designed by Mr. White, and is 
richly decorated with carvings to cor- 
respond with those of the entablature 





the floor of the house have been 
widened and lowered, and the re- 
arrangement of the pews in the rear 
gallery secures freer access to those 
on the east and west sides. The ex- 
tension at the north end of the church 
is twelve feet in depth, and contains 
the pulpit recess, organ, and pastor's 
room. The union between the body 
of the house and this addition is 
effected by three arches and a facade 
of fluted Ionic columns and pilasters. 
The side arches are filled above the 
door-ways with crackled glass, and a 


1Most fitly might Judge Chase close his very felicitous address on the reopening of the church with these 
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and capitals of the fagade. The walls 


and ceilings have been treated in flat 
tints of a warm buff and a pale blue, 
and the wood-work is uniformly 
painted in colonial white. The result 
is one of great harmony and beauty, 
and the interior can safely challenge 
comparison with more pretentious 
structures for cheerfulness and rich- 
ness of effect, while the whole is one 
of the finest specimens of old colonial 
architecture in the country.”’ 

It would require the knowledge of 
Judge Chase to depict another than 


words: “ With what feelings of gratitude and wonder would the genérous and far-seeing men who built it be 
hold it now, by modern taste and generosity faultlessly complete, in the style of their own period, to a degree of 


beauty and comfort beyond their most fanciful dreams. 


its shadow!” 


Long may it survive, a blessing to all who dwell under 
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the religious side of the history of 
this building. He himself said,—‘‘ it 
will not be forgotten that, as the place 
for all general gatherings religious 
and secular for many years, there is 
another side to its history which both 
time and ability would fail me to de- 
scribe.’’ Very many have been the 
scenes within these old walls, sacred, 
secular, solemn, mirthful—irreverent 
sometimes, momentous. I shall not 
attempt to tell the story of the great 
conflict, in the first quarter of the 
century, when this edifice was the 
coveted prize for commencement day 
of the college and the new university 
then existing here,—how the students 
of the college took possession of it the 
night before, barricaded its doors, 
and prepared by stones and other- 
wise at its windows to defend it from 
their rivals. 

I can only suggest the long list of 
men eminent in letters, philosophy, 
statesmanship, and even arms, who 
have spoken from this platform, es- 
pecially in commencement-week. 
The prose poet Emerson, and the 
scholarly Hillard and the eloquent 
Edward Everett are representatives 
of many.’ Here Rufus Choate paid 
his reverential tribute to Webster, 
and William M. Evarts commemo- 
rated Chief Justice Chase, and that 
illustrious graduate of Dartmouth, 
George Perkins Marsh, received due 
honor from President Brown. None 
who saw can forget the scene when 
General Sherman, the year after the 
ending of the great war, rose in re- 
sponse to the graceful words of Pres- 
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ident Smith by whom he had just 
been announced as Doctor of Laws; 
the enthusiasm and delight were won- 
derful to see. It would be easy to 
multiply pictures of a most interest- 
ing character. How large the crowds 
of young men going out from the col- 
lege into the world, that have come 
down this middle aisle,—in all about 
five thousand. Among them, within 
the first twenty years after the erec- 
tion of the church, were such as 
Bishop Chase and Dr. Mussey, Judge 
Fletcher, the historian Ticknor, and 
General Thayer, William Goodell 
the missionary and that saintly mys- 
tic, Professor Upham,—but I forbear ; 
perhaps I ought not to have begun, 
yet these represent different classes of 
illustrious men. 

How many good men and good 
women have paused here on their way 
to their last resting-place. Nota few of 
us will recall, in this month of Decem- 
ber, that our prized Professor Noyes 
was borne hither on the twenty-sixth 
of the month ten years ago, and will 
remember the deep and sacred peace 
that rested on his face. He had been 
preceded by his early associate, Pro- 
fessor and President Brown, in No- 
vember. He was followed in five 
days by Professor Sanborn; on the 
last day of the vear we laid his dust 
away, that long-to-be remembered 
man, like some strong elder brother 
waiting till the last to close the door 
upon the history of that faithful gen- 
eration. 


‘“ With them numbered may we be, 
Here, and in eternity !”’ 


1 Others who have officiated as orators and poets at the anniversaries of the Phi Beta Kappa society, are 
President Jesse Appleton, Daniel Webster, Richard Fletcher, Daniel Oliver, Rufus Choate. Charles B. Had- 
dock, Ichabod Bartlett, Ira Perley (twice), Charles D. Cleveland, George Bush, Calvin E. Stowe, Oliver W. 
Holmes (twice), Caleb S. Henry, Tayler Lewis, Leonard Woods, Jr., Levi Woodbury, George P. Marsh, 
Leonard Bacon, Samuel G. Brown, George W. Bethune, John G. Saxe, Ogden Hoffman, William G. T. Shedd, 
James T. Fields, Edwin D. Sanborn, George L. Prentiss, Alpheus Crosby, Charles A. Aiken, James W. Pat- 
terson, Charles H. Bell, Charles D. Warner, not to-mention fifty more. 1 am unable to give the names of many 
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others still who have come at the call of the literary societies or of the Alumni association. 
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But, of course, it has been through 
the worship of God's people and the 
preaching of His gospel that this 
church edifice has best served the 
three generations that have passed 
since its erection. It is a very pleas- 
ant thing to remember that this house 
is never closed on the Lord’s day, 
and a quite note-worthy thing. In 
summer and winter, on days of tem- 
pest as on other days, it is open; but 


once, at most, has there failed (I 
think) to be service here for a gener- 
ation at least, except at such times of 
renovation as have been spoken of, 
and then service has been held else- 
where among us. There have been 
the steady ministrations of pastors 
and teachers, and earnest and emi- 
nent evangelists have labored here. 


EASTER. 


By Ella A. 


Wentworth. 


Out from the silent night dawns fair the Easter morning, 
In shimmering tints of opal, gold, and pearl ; 

The sun-kissed clouds low in the orient lying, 
Their banners bright with radiant light unfurl. 


As dawns the day from out the night of darkness, 
All sweet and fair, with glad and cheering ray ; 
So, from the tomb, its silence and its.sadness, 
Did Christ arise to Heaven's eternal day. 


Oh, lilies fair, unfold your snowy petals ! 


Breathe incense sweet from out your hearts of gold! 
Fit emblems of our glorious risen Saviour, 
Whose tender love doth all the earth enfold. 


Sing to His praise ye ransomed hosts of heaven ! 
Thou sons of earth, kneel at His sacred feet ! 

Call on His name with holy reverence tender! 
And o’er thy life shall fall a blessing sweet. 


The crimson flowers of sin, and pride, and passion, 
Shall fade away before His glorious face : 

And lilies pure, of peace, and love, and gladness, 
Shall bloom in beauty, perfectness, and grace. 


High unto heaven let music glad, triumphant, 


Of voices sweet in anthems grand arise : 
All praise to Him, our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Who lives fore’er, enthroned above the skies. 
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A VISIT TO 


By Fohn C. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Thorne. 


“Imagine a temple marked with the hand of antiquity, solemn as religious awe, adorned with 
all the magnificence of barbarous profusion, dim windows, fretted pillars, long colonnades, and 


dark ceilings.’’—Go/ldsmith. 


T was not very long ago 
2 that I had the great 
pleasure of visiting this 
ancient 


and world-re- 


nowned abbey. On sev- 





eral successive days, as 
we would step out 

irom our tempora- 
ry home ( Westmin- 
ster Palace hotel), 
which was situated 
directly in front 
and almost within 


the moving shad- 
of the 
mighty towers that 
the 


entrance, 


ows two 


adorn great 
western 
we would wander 
in and through the 
this 
ous cathedral. 

The site of West- 
minster is an island 


aisles of fam- 


in the Thames, 

formerly called Westuntaitan tei 
‘Thorney,’ and 

was of earlier importance than Lon- 
don. Here Edward the Confessor 
lived and laid the foundations of the 
Abbey about the year 1065. On 


this spot, according to some writers, 
an ancient pagan temple had stood. 


The edifice has been added to and 


beautified by many monarchs, espe- 





cially by Henry III, Richard III, 
and Henry the VII. The form 
that of a Latin cross, 511 feet long 
and 203 


is 


feet wide across the tran- 
septs, while the roof attains an ele- 
vation of over 100 feet. The facade 
is toward the west 
and the and 
at the east 
in the direc- 
of Christ’s 
birth-place, an ar- 
rangement of 


altar 
choir 
end, 

tion 


en- 
trance and altar in 
cathedrals which I 
believe is always 
maintained. It was 
called Westminster 
to distinguish it 
from St. 
originally 


Paul’s, 
named 
East-minster. 

It is the shrine of 
travelers from every 
land. 


Streams of 


cine Mtiaeiee aaa visitors have flowed 


through it, in ever 
increasing volume, since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Here the Anglo- 
Saxons of America find the founders 


of their race. What beauties of arch- 


itecture meet our view! It is the 
chief burial place of the nation’s 
great men. It is the Pantheon of 


England’s glory. 
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A feeling of mystery and awe comes 
upon one as he enters the dim cathe- 
dral light and gradually comprehends 
the vastness and the grandeur of this 
noble abbey. One notes, almost the 
first, the monument to the poet Con- 
greve and reads the inscription there- 
on, written by himself, as one of the 
best of descriptions of the impressions 
of this magnificent cathedral, so 
hoary with age and so filled with 
buried greatness : 


tors and philosophers, her poets and 
her divines. For eight hundred years 
the abbey has been gathering within 
her arms, as their last resting-place, 
the mortal remains of ‘‘ famous Eng- 
lishmen from every rank and creed 
and every form of mind and service.’’ 

It has been the home of schools, a 
monastery, a sanctuary, the seat of 
coronations and the sepulchre of 
kings. It has been so intimately 
connected with Britain's growth for 





Westminster Abbey—North Front. 


“All is hush’d and stillas death. ’T is dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immov- 

able, 
Looking tranquility! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.”’ 


Here are many of the pillars of 
state, now lying prostrate, that once 
supported the dignity and power of 
England. Here lie entombed, on 
every side, her warriors and states- 
men, her kings and princes, her inven- 


these centuries that its wealth of his- 
toric associations is probably un- 
equaled by that of any church on 
earth. Dean Stanley says: ‘‘It 
stands alone amongst the buildings of 
the world. There are, it may be, 
some which surpass it in beauty or 
grandeur; there are others, certainly, 
which surpass it in depth and sublim- 
ity of association; but there is none 
which has been entwined by so many 
continuous threads with the history 


of a whole nation.’ 
























































A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


As we tread the broad and 
lofty aisles of this beautiful 
and magnificent Gothic pile, 


crowded with the sculptured 
forms of the nation’s heroes ; 


id OS tll 


or stand in the shadow of 
some grand monument, tow- 
ering high amid the cathe- 
dral’s clustered columns, 
raised to the memory and in- 
scribed with the noble deeds 


of the great man whose hand- 
ful of bones lie beneath, one 
cannot but be impressed with 
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a feeling of grandeur and so- 


Se 


lemnity. One may also, in 
looking further and contem- 
plating this monumental dis- 
play of wealth and parade of 
worldly greatness, be led to 
exclaim ‘‘vanity of vani- 
ties,” and to agree with Mot- 
ley when he says,—* Monu- 
ments! Whatarethey? The 


tahoe intr ecareeah sili ascent ee =~ 


very pyramids have forgot- 
ten their builders or to whom 
they were dedicated. Deeds, 
not stones, are true monu- 
ments of the great.’’ 

Royalty, too, is here in all 
the possible pomp and splen- 
dor of its gorgeous sepul- 
chres. Kings and queens 
from the First Edward to 
George the Third. 


“Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of 


« stones! 
Here they lie—had realms and 
lands, 
Who now want strength to lift ~~ : 
their hands, a : ie 
Where from their pulpit, sealed r bea 
. | Pete 


with dust, 
They preach, ‘In greatness is no 
trust.’’’ 





La he 
There are graves, how- 
ever, by the side of which 
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we stand with reverence, as we 
think of their great work for hu- 
manity. One there is, near the cen- 
ter of the nave, upon which you 
almost step in passing, covered with 
a flat slab of marble, which is also 
a part of the pavement, inscribed, 
‘‘David Livingstone, April 18, 
1874.’’ On it still lies the large 
wreath of white flowers, gathered 
where he died in Africa and placed 
there by Henry M. Stanley on his 


Fox Mor 


wedding day. Here reposes the body 
of the great missionary and explorer, 
the revered Dr. Livingstone, while 
his heart, as it was in his life, is in 
the wilds of Africa, at the foot of an 
immense tree which dominates the 
landscape, where it was buried by his 
faithful followers. Consider it all 
and how much it tells of heroic living 
and dying that a dark continent 
might be opened to the light of a 
Christian civilization. 


Three thousand of the principal 
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actors in almost every scene of Eng- 
lish history, from every department 
of life and kind of duty, are around 
us ; hours of research and study are 
suggested by the reading of a name 
or an epitaph. 


“Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthier form the hallowed mould below; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumph’d; or in arts excelled; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And saints, who taught, and led, the way to 

heaven.”’ 





Here is the often 
Corner,”’ 


noted ‘‘ Poet’s 
in the southern transept; 
the monuments are not as splendid as 
those erected in other sections but 
here we love to linger, for we recog- 
nize the old 
Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Milton, others. 
Shakespeare’s monument is here— 
‘‘beneath the cloud-capt towers, the 
gorgeous palaces, and 
temples’ 


names of friends,— 


with scores of 
the solemn 


of Westminster—while his 
dust lies in the chancel of the little 

















church at Stratford-on-Avon. By 
the side of Milton is Gray’s marble 
remembrance, while his body is in 
the ‘‘country churchyard’’ at Stoke 
Pogis, made immortal by his beau- 
tiful elegy. 

Near at hand the of Isaac 
Watts greets us; although dead these 


name 


one hundred and fifty years his 
‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” are preach- 
ing sermons yet. Here lies the 


brilliant Lord Macaulay, here is the 
bust of Thackeray, and the grave of 
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It is here the 
powerful William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, is buried, of whom Macaulay 
said,—‘‘ no man has left a more splen- 


England’s statesmen. 


did name.’’ The younger Pitt is laid 
in the same vault, while his statue 
stands over the western door of the 
abbey in the commanding attitude of a 
mighty orator. How like reading the 
pages of history are the names upon 
the graves, Fox, Grattan, Wilber- 
force, Canning, Warren Hastings, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston. 





Chapel 


Dickens; Handel, also, the great 


musician, composer of ‘‘ Messiah’’ 
and ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,’’ above whose 
grave is this inscription,—‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.’’ 

So music and poetry, the twin arts, 
lie side by side in the old abbey. 

The dust of Sir Isaac Newton occu- 
pies, as it should, a prominent place 
in the very front of the choir, for his 
was one of the greatest minds of any 
age, or people—a discoverer of the 
immutable laws of God. 

In the north transept is the final 


home of all that is earthly of many of 





f Henry Vil 


Westminster Assembly met in the 
choir of this edifice July 1, 1643, con- 
sisting of 121 divines and 30 lay- 
men. The houses of Parliament 
assisted in the opening of this great 
assembly. The meetings were held 
in the chapel of Henry VII and in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. For five 
and one half years, for 1,163 sessions, 
they continued their laborious work, 
and from it came the Directory, the 
Longer and Shorter Catechism, and 
the Confession of Faith. 

A great many chapels are con- 
nected with this great cathedral, the 








Roof of Henry Vil Chapel 


most important that of Henry VII. 
‘* On entering this, the most gorgeous 
of sepulchres,’’ says Irving, ‘‘ the 
eye is astonished by the pomp of 
architecture, and the elaborate beauty 
of sculptured detail. The very walls 
are wrought into universal ornament, 
incrusted with tracery and scooped 
into niches, crowded with the statues 
of saints and martyrs. 

‘*Stone seems, by the cunning 
labor of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density, sus- 
pended aloft, as if by magic, and the 
fretted roof achieved with the won- 
derful minuteness and airy security 
of a cobweb.’’ A more ancient 
writer says,—‘‘ This chapel looks so 
far exceeding human excellence that 
a man would think it was 
knit together by the fin- 
gers of angels, pursuant to 
the directions of omnipo- 
tence.” In the centre of this 
grand mausoleum, stands 
the tomb of its founder and 
of his queen, Elizabeth of 
York. By their marriage 
the houses of York and 
Lancaster were united, the 
‘* Wars of the Roses’’ were 
ended, and Henry became 
the first Tudor king. 
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By their side, in the 
vault underneath this beau- 
tiful tomb, was discovered 
quite recently, and very un- 
expectedly too, the body of 
James I, who united in him- 
self the thrones of England 
and Scotland and was the 
first of the line of Stuart 
kings. Separated from his 
family he had in some mys- 
terious way joined in death 
the linesof Tudor and 
Stuart kings, and affirmed the recon- 
ciliation of their kingdoms. 

We regret to bid adieu to this beau- 
tiful and interesting place, for art 
brings at our bidding the charms of 
sculpture and architecture; and his- 
tory, the records and memories of 
great men and noble deeds. We 
pass out beneath the portals of the 
abbey, and as we turn for a farewell 
look the afternoon sun is playing 
in gleams of radiant light upon 
tower and pinnacle of the glorious 
old cathedral, reflecting back into 
our hearts a glow of warmth, and 
life, and hope; telling us that the 
world is not all dead and buried, 
but that days of opportunity for high 
achievement are still upon the earth. 





Tomb of Henry Vil, Queen Elizabeth of York, and James |. 
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HIEMS. 


By F. F. Libby. 


How the wind blows! 


Across white fields of silent snows, 
Over the neighboring hill it goes, 
While the forests bow their heads and moan, 
And storm-fiends shriek and shout and groan 
Like cries of defiance of fighting foes. 

How the wind blows! 


See the snows fly! 
Now creeping along, now mounting high, 
Over the hills, 
In eddying rills, 
Each sparkling beam of sunlight thrills 
With the crystal wings of merry wights 
That away from Frost-land steal o’ nights. 
See them writhe themselves about, 
Gracefully curving in and out, 
Held in the arms of the piping winds, 
Rushing along like hunted hinds, 
Embracing, entwining, their flowing hair, 
In love with the elfs of the wintry air! 
Hear them sigh, 
Mounting high, 
Kissing the brow of the blue-eyed sky, 
Turning and twisting and dancing by, 
See the snows fly! 


How the snows fall 
O’er summer’s hopes and bury them all! 
How silent they lie ‘neath their pitying pall ! 
Ye imp of winter so white and fair, 
So purely robed! Yet thy snowy hair 
And long, white beard proclaim that Death 


Steals forth o’er the world in thy frozen breath. 


But the warm heart of the earth throbs on, 
And for many a waiting bud shall dawn 
The smile of a gentler being ; and so 

The hoping heart rejoices to know 

That winter’s a part of life—not all, 
Though the snows fall. 


GORHAM. 


By George H. Moses. 





a | }JHROWN in” 
by a_ colonial 
governor whose 






NAS) generosity with 
et 5) another’s lands 
i has known no 

. parallel, the site 
of the lovely village of Gorham was 
cheaply held a century and a quarter 








ago when its crowning scenic charms 
of mountain panoply and narrowing 
river gorge through which the An- 
droscoggin runs brawling to the sea 
were ill appreciated. The narrow 
Indian trail along the river’s brink 
swept disdainfully by and while above 
and below the hardy pioneer sought 
foothold for himself and his family for 
more than thirty years this spot was 
left neglected and its primal solitude 
was first permanently invaded by a 
ne’er-do-weel from Pigwacket whose 
hunter’s camp was thrown up in the 
shadow of the mighty hills close to a 
rippling stream which the mountain 
sides had crowded into a narrow 
course. Bezaleel Bennett was a wan- 
derer in the land, and though he 
brought his mother and his sister 
from their Pigwacket home to share 
his rude abode he nevertheless de- 
parted in a few years and left only 
the blackened stones of his fireplace 
to mark the fact of his having been 
here. 

He was followed by another and a 
far different sort of man who had 
come from Andover, Mass., before 


the century was born and had taken 
a homestead in Shelburne from which 
he had come over into the despised 
‘‘Addition’’ in 1805 bringing a large 
family for whom he soon made a 
home and established himself for life. 
Stephen Messer, as his name was, 
was unique among his fellows as 
being for many years ‘‘the only pray- 
ing man in town’’ and his wife as 
physician and nurse for the entire 
community left a reputation which 
yet endures. The sons, too, have laid 
hold upon fame and still retain in his- 
tory the championship belt for mak- 
ing snow-shoes and baskets, while the 
daughters by a numerous progeny 
have kept alive the family reputation. 

The newcomers were not long with- 
out neighbors and soon the once de- 
spised ‘‘Addition’’ wore a populous 
aspect, while in enterprise it far out- 
stripped the parent grant of Shel- 
burne, for in 1812 when the Shel- 
burne recruits marched away to fight 
in the second war with England a 
man from the ‘‘Addition’’ com- 
manded the company. Despite the 
increased population land values still 
ruled low and in 1807 one Joseph 
Jackson purchased the lot where now 
the thickly settled village stands for 
twenty-five dollars. Jackson was a 
man of enterprise and the first orchard 
in the town was set out by him, hav- 
ing brought the small trees from Can- 
terbury in a sack upon his back. He 
was enterprising, too enterprising, 
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alas! for, concerned in the 
passing of counterfeit money, he was 
arrested and sentenced to the state 


prison from which he escaped, mak- 


being 


ing his way to the West Indies 
where he died. /Jackson’s chief 


offense in the counterfeiting matter 
seems to have that he was 
caught, for it was quite common in 


been 


those days to secure a supply of spu- 





Twitenell’s Block 
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rious bills in Canada and to dispose 
of it in the lower settlements. But, 
despite the supply of counterfeit 
notes, money of all kinds was very 
scarce and, a veracious historian in- 


forms us, tobacco which was even 





Gen. Albert S. Twitchell 


less plenty was a far better circula- 
ting medium. 

The infant settlement under the 
shadow of the Carter 
range fared badly in its 
early years. It had 
scarcely begun to grow 
before the War of 
broke out and the years 
succeeding the establish- 


1812 


ment of peace were hard 
ones. The country’s com- 
merce was crippled and 
finances were exhausted. 
Far from a market and 
with little or nothing to 
sell the new settlement 
fortunate in 
maintaining itself 


was even 


alive. 
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Added to this was a suc- 
cession of inclement sea- 
sons in which few and 
scanty crops were matured 
so that every device was 
resorted to in order to eke 
out the meagre supplies, 























while had it not been for 
the game of the forests 
and the fish of the streams 
many a larder would have 
gone entirely bare. As it 
was there was none to spare 
and though nobody starved 





the make-shifts to which Noyes Block 
the culinary department 
was forced in every household are evi- lar a week and board. Before com- 
dences of the stringency of the times. ing to the ‘‘Addition’’ this teacher 
But better times came at last. The had kept school in Shelburne where 
it is said one of her scholars on being 
asked if she had been through addi- 
tion answered, ‘‘ Not clear through, 
but I have been to Grandpa Mes- 
ser’s.’’ Grandpa Messer, it will be 
recalled, was the first permanent set- 
tler in the ‘‘Addition.’’ But in spite 





V. V. Twitchell 


narrow Indian trail broadened to a 
highway which brought newcomers 
to the ‘‘Addition’’ and in 1823 the 





settlement felt itself prosperous 
enough to establish a school for 
which a teacher was secured at a dol- 
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of the enlarged arable area and the 
establishment of the school the vil- 
lage grew slowly and in 1829 there 
were but three framed houses in the 
town. The rudimentary stages of the 
town's development lasted five years 
longer, and in 1834 with the estab- 
lishment of a tavern and the building 
of a mill the ‘‘Addition’’ began to 
think of independence. 

Accordingly, in 1836, the legisla- 





W. F. Andrus 


ture was importuned for a charter and 
the town of Gorham was created, the 
name being suggested by Lot Davis, 
who had come to the ‘Addition "’ 
from Chatham, his mother having 
been a daughter of William Gorham 
of Gorham, Maine, for whom that 
town was named. The first town 
meeting was held at the tavern and 
was marked by great unanimity, a 
feature which disappeared in the en- 
suing year when the balloting was 
more spirited and partisan feeling 
more acute. 

The new town enjoyed a natural 
and a healthy growth from the grant- 
ing of its charter. Trade increased 
and enterprise abounded. The van- 





John R. Hitchcock 


guard of that vast army of tourists 
who now take possession of the moun- 
tain regions each summer began to 
make its way into the little village 
and the lumber which stood so thick 
in the forest began to make its way 
out. Under careful management the 
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farms grew more productive and the 
hamlet thrived. 

But presently the narrow Indian 
trail along the Androscoggin re- 
sounded with the advance of a new 
agent of civilization and the railroad 
came following the very tracks of the 





red men who had threaded their way 
up the forest-clad valley a century 
before. The first train was run into 
Gorham in 1850, and three years later 
when the line had been completed 
from Portland to Chicago the village 
was chosen as the site for the com- 
pany’s repair shops which have been 
maintained here ever since, despite 
destruction by fire and frequent temp- 
tation to remove elsewhere. The 
shops, indeed, furnish the substantial 
basis for the town’s prosperity. The 
pay-roll numbers several hundred 
hands and the annual disbursements 
for wages are more than $100,000. 
Captain Warren Noyes, the superin- 
tendent, has been connected with the 
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company from the first and was the 
engineer of the first train that crossed 
the Canadian border. 

The railroad shops were the mag- 
net about which the village clustered 
and the extension of the road made 
Gorham the center of travel to the 
east side of the mountains and gave 
to the village a supremacy in summer 
resort matters that remained un- 
broken until the completion of that 
monumental engineering work, the 
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Glen Ellis Falls 


Portland and Ogdensburg railroad, 
and the opening of the railroad to the 
summit of Mount Washington. Not 
only as a distributing point but as a 
summer resort itself did Gorham win 
renown. The tavern built by An- 





Tne Cascade 





drew G. Lary on the Lancaster road 
two years before the town was char- 
tered had sheltered its quota of guests 
each summer and the railroad com- 
pany, with marked foresight, were at 
work upon a summer hotel in the vil- 
lage even before railroad communica- 
tion was established. This house, 
the Alpine, was open by the time the 
railroad was, and for nearly twenty 
years was a famous resort under the 
management of John R. Hitchcock. 





Electric Light Statior 


It was burned in 1872 and was imme- 
diately replaced by the present struct- 
ure. 

The opening of the railroad signal- 
ized also the beginnings of what was 
destined to be one of the most famous 
mountain resorts on the continent— 
the Glen House, the site of which is 
about eight miles east from Gorham 
at the head of the Peabody river val- 
ley where the Carter and Presidential 
ranges close in upon the Pinkham 
Notch. From a small and cramped 
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Grand Trunk Depot 


cottage the Glen House grew to a 
huge caravansary, enlarged, im- 
proved, and enlarged again, which 
succumbing to fire, gave way to a 
handsome modern house, 
one of the finest in the 
mountains, which was also 
leveled by fire three years 
ago and has not yet been 
rebuilt. For years, or until 
the building of the railroad 
through the White Mountain 
Notch, the main thorough- 
fare to this princely resort 
was via Gorham and the 
volume of travel to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington 
surged through this village and out 
and up the valley of the Peabody 
river to the Glen House and to the 
carriage road which led to the lofty 
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crest. At the summit itself 
Gorham was represented by 
John R. Hitchcock who for 
years was the manager of 
the hotels there in the days 
when shelter in a rude 
stone hut, a narrow bed, 
and coarse but appetizing 
fare were the best that ele- 
vation could boast, and be- 
fore the puffing locomotive 
had driven from their haunts 
the spirits with whom the Indians 
had peopled the cloud-capped cone. 

Yet I must not dwell so constantly 
on the past tense. What if the open- 





Grand Trunk Shops 


ing of the Ogdensburg road has di- 
verted mountain travel and the burn- 
ing of the Glen House has put an end 
to profit from that source? Gorham 
has proved itself independent 
of those things and with its 
railroad shops and its native 
lumber business the village 
thrives and increases. Its 
noisy and more cosmopolitan 
neighbor up the river is big- 
ger, but it has no more of 
the graces of life, its human- 
ities are no more finely de- 
veloped. 

Gorham to-day is a fine and 
healthy type of a New Eng- 
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something like two thou- 
sand souls who are com- | 
fortably housed and reg- 
ularly employed. } 

Churches and schools | 
supply spiritual and in- | 
tellectual needs and crea- 


land village. It numbers | = 


Congregational Church. Meth 
e 


ture comforts and conveniences are 
attended to by the modern improve- 
ments which once were the sole 
possession of urban communities but 
which now are become the enjoyment 
of the enterprising no matter where 
their lot is cast. 

Among the features of life in Gor- 
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dist 


emery ham is the publica- 


tion of Zhe Moun- 
taineer which is one 
of the best of coun- 
try weeklies in New 
England, and has 
been held strictly up 
to the high standard 
set by its founder 
and first editor, the 
late V. V. Twitchell, 
whose quiet and 








oO 


hurch Universalist Church, 


penetrating humor made Zhe Moun- 
taineery known and quoted in every 
column of paragraphs in the East, 
to keep within bounds, and whose 
sterling honesty of opinion and clear 
force of expression made its edi- 
torial utterances felt and respected 
among all his readers. 

Mr. Twitchell is a fair ex- 
ample of Gorham’s profes- 
sional men and in the other 
walks of life this ornament 
to journalism found his coun- 
terpart. In the law he found 
his brother, Gen. Albert S. 
Twitchell, a brave scholar 
and a true poet, a sound law- 
yer and a faithful public ser- 
vant who as legislator and 
consul has served his state 
and nation well. In the law 
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also are Hon. Alfred R. Evans, 
now judge of probate for Coos 
county, who has given his 
‘‘jealous mistress’’ no cause 
for complaint; and Jesse F. 
Libby, recently solicitor for 
Coos county, a young attor- 
ney of much promise. In 
medicine is Dr. Henry Mar- 
ble whose practice covers all 
the country-side and who has 
been an active and liberal 
factor in the developing of 
the town’s material interest 
and who is not unknown in politics. 
The clergy of the town have always 
been a devoted, cultured band of 
Christians, and among the wielders 
of the birch in Gorham Dr. N. T. 
True may be placed at the head both 
by virtue of his long service in the 
intellectual arena as well as by his 
varied capabilities as linguist, jour- 
nalist, and historian. 

Commerce in Gorham has always 
had a narrow field. In 
the early days there was [fs 
nothing beyond the 
merest barter, in which 
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lady’s twist’’ tobacco and coun- 
terfeit money—smuggled at that— 
played the chief parts, and in the 
development ef the resources of the 
place it was found that Nature re- 
stricted enterprise to but one source 
of material, the forest. This discov- 
ery did not come, however, until after 
considerable time, money, and effort 
had been expended in the attempt to 
develop other lines of industry than 


Some Gorham Residences. 


those for which the environment of the 
place rendered it most suitable. 
respect Gorham is like almost every other 
community in New England, and every 
village can parallel its lost clothing and 


In this 
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fulling- mills, and more than one com- 
munity can equal its experience in 
search of precious metals. 

The mining craze ran a swift race 
in Gorham, and the attempt to make 
a silver mine pay in the bowels of 











Mount Hayes was a short and spir- 
ited contest 
odds 


against overwhelming 
undertaken some 
fifteen years ago when the shaft of 
the Mascot mine sunk into a 


vein of silver-bearing galena and ex- 


which was 


was 
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pensive machinery was installed to 
reduce the ore. The plant is long 
since abandoned, the machinery has 
been taken away, the buildings are 


falling in decay, and only a scar high 
up on the steep mountain side behind 












Libby's Mill 


the village remains to tell the story of 
the attempt to pervert nature. 

But the riches which the bowels of 
the mountain did not yield have been 
found in on the sun-lit 
slopes, and, growing straight into 
the air, men have secured what delv- 
ing into the earth did not produce. 


abundance 
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The forests which clothe the hills 
surrounding Gorham have been made 
a source of great profit, and the only 
industry the town now sustains, aside 
from the shops of the railroad, is 
found in the saw-mills which have 
now all passed into the pos- 
session of a single firm made 
up of a single family, whose 
mills are at the extreme ends 
of the town and whose for- 
ests encircle the village and 
stretch up on the slopes of 
the Presidential range. 


This firm, E. Libby & 
Sons, is unique as present- 
ing a larger number of ener- 
getic men of the same blood 
engaged in the same busi- 
ness than is to be 
elsewhere in New England. 


found 


Their pay-roll is a large one 
na- 
tionalities, and their large 


and embraces a dozen 


business has been developed from 
small beginnings by the close and 
careful and unremitting toil of each 
member of the firm, and their suc- 
cess is in no small measure due to 
the scrupulous honesty which has 
characterized their every action. 
Thus the ‘‘ Addition’’ has out- 


’ 
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stripped the original grant. Tremen- 
dous obstacles have been met and 
overcome at almost every stage of 
the town’s development. The harsh 
and forbidding character of the place 
when the first settler made his way 
up the valley has been but little 
changed so far as the natural as- 
pect of things is concerned, and the 
rugged and bony ridges still hem in 
the constricted village plain. Yet 
within those narrow limits has 
been built up one of the most 
thriving villages of New Eng- 
land. Nothing less than the 
sturdiest manhood was necessa- 
ry to subdue such a well-nigh 
hopeless wilderness, and this the 
towns-people have always been 
able to supply from the first. 
Doubtless the place and its 
inhabitants have always been 
impressed by their environment, 
and the inspiration of the eter- 
nal hills about them could not 
fail to teach the lesson of per- 


manency. I am sure it is not fancy 
alone that leads me to trace this 
parallel in studying the growth of 
this village whose few industries are 
permanent and whose improvements 
have been made conservatively with 
a larger eye to the future than to the 
present. For this reason Gorham 
may enjoy the satisfaction of a proper 
pride. Its mills and shops and stores, 
its bank, its churches, its schools, its 
enterprises, rest on a firm foundation. 
Public morals are secure, and the 
future may be read in the lessons of 
the past. 

It will thus be seen that the basis 
of Gorham’s prosperity is exception- 
ally secure, as solid, in fact, as the 
granite hills which surround the town, 
those hills which first attracted atten- 
tion to the town and whose influence 
endureth forever. 

To those hills Gorham owes its 
greatest renown, and in connection 
with them the greatest names in the 
community’s annals are associated. 
Here Starr King spent several sea- 
sons, and here that charming book, 
“The White Hills,’’ was mainly 
written. That lamented scholar and 
preacher knew his Gorham well. 
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Every one of its rugged ridges was a 
familiar haunt to him, and he earned 
the everlasting gratitude of the village 
when he handed it down to fame: 
‘‘As a general thing Gorham is the 
place to see the more rugged sculptur- 
ing and the Titanic brawn of the hills. 
Turning from North Conway to the 
Androscoggin valley is somewhat like 
turning from a volume of Tennyson 
to the pages of Carlyle; from the mel- 
odies of Don Giovanni to the surges 
of the Ninth Symphony ; from the art 
of Rafaello to that of Michael Angelo. 
But nothing can be more graceful and 
seductive than the flow of the lines of 
Mount Moriah. 


suggest any violent internal forces. 


They do not 
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It should seem that they rose to mel- 
ody, as when Amphion played his 
lyre and saw the stones move by 
rythmic masonry to the place where 
they were wanted. And the beauty 
is the more effective by contrast with 
the sternness and vigor of the lines of 
Adams and Madison that can be seen 
from the same point near the Andros- 
coggin, where we suppose ourselves 
to look at Mount Moriah. They are 
Ebal, representing the terrors of the 
law ; this is Gerizim, the hill of bless- 
ing. Or shall we not rather contrast 
Mount Adams and Mount Moriah by 
the aid of a charming sonnet of Per- 
cival, which one might think had 
been written at evening in full view 
of these rivals in the landscape, 
where the Androscoggin bends around 
Mount Hayes. 
“Behold yon hills. The one is fresh and fair 
The other rudely great. New-springing green 
Mantles the one; and on its top the star 
Of love, in all its tenderest light, is seen. 
Island of joys! how sweet thy gentle rays 
Issue from heaven's blue depths in even 
ing’s prime, 
But round yon bolder height no softness plays, 
No flower nor bud adorns its front sublime. 
Rude, but in majesty, it mounts in air, 
And on its summit Jove in glory burns; 
’Mid all the stars that pour their radiant urns, 
None with that lordly planet may compare. 
But see, they move; and tinged with love’s 
own hue, 


Beauty and Power embrace in heaven’s se 
renest blue.”’ 


DAYS. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


Can trouble live with April days?—Jn Memoriam. 


What songs is April bringing ! 

Bird-songs, brook-songs, breeze-songs, doth she bring. 
I've little heart for singing, 

But these are April days, and I must sing. 


Up sorrow-steeps I’m groping, 
As up the hill the cautious green doth grope ; 
And I mock myself for hoping ; 


But these are April days, and I must hope. 


ROENTGEN’S ‘“*X RAY’’ PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Ensign Lioyd i. 


ROBABLY no discov- 
ery of the age has more 
fully aroused public in- 
terest than that recently 
made by Roentgen, and 
this interest on the part of the non- 
scientific world probably arises from 
three causes: First, from the fact that 
so far as we now know an entirely 
new force in nature has been brought 
to light; second, that the possibilities 
of the discovery are apparently un- 
limited; and third, that the results 
obtained are peculiarly uncanny and 
unnatural, according to the hitherto 








Hand of Workingman, Showing Bullet Imbedded in Flesh, 


Chandler, U. S. N. 


understood meaning of the latter 
word. 

If a hollow glass tube or bulb have 
two electrodes or wires running into 
it for a short distance and then end- 
ing at different points, the interior of 
the tube being in a high state of 
vacuum, and if a high potential cur- 
rent be sent through the wire, a pe- 
culiar light seems to flow along the 
inside of the glass from the end of one 
electrode to the end of the other, and 
if a photographic plate enclosed se- 
curely in the plate holder be held 
near the tube for a short time, the 

plate will be affected as 

though it had been ex- 
posed to ordinary light. 

This effect cannot be due 

to the peculiar light in the 

tube already referred to, 
for this light is completely 
shut off by a cover of the 
plate holder, so it is evi- 
dent that some agent or 
force emanates from the 
tube which gives the re- 
sults already observed 
without becoming visible 
to the naked eye. Al- 
though not visible to the 
eye these rays will cause 
certain fluorescent sub- 
stances to light up as 
when exposed to ordinary 
light, and such substances 
| will be so affected if en- 
closed in a light-tight 
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wooden box and held near the 
excited tube, thus showing that 
the X rays are not stopped by 
wood. 

For lack of a better name 
Roentgen spoke of this power 
as proceeding from ‘‘ X rays.”’ 
The photographs accompanying 
this article were taken by Prof. 
N. M. Terry, A. M., Ph. D., 
Head of Department of Phys- 
ics, U. S. Naval Academy, in 
the physical laboratory at that 
place, the current used being 
supplied by a storage battery 
and raised to a high voltage by 
the use of an ordinary induc- 
tion coil. A rapid *‘ make and 
break ’’ was used in the prima- 
ry circuit. 

The X rays are found to pass 
through various substances with 
more or less ease according to 
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Male Hand—Exposure | |-2 Hours 


the nature of the substance, 
although the laws governing 
this have not yet been dis- 
covered, except that organic 
material is generally more 
easily penetrated than inor- 
ganic, aluminum being an 
exception to this rule. One 
of our pictures shows the re- 
sult of an experiment to find 
the relative permeability of 
various objects. The bodies 
shown were simply laid on 
top of a plate holder contain- 
ing a common plate, the 
whole placed on a table, a 
tube suspended a few inches 
above the centre, and the cur- 
rent turned on. After sufficient 
exposure, about two hours, 
the plate was developed by 
the usual means, with the re- 


sults shown. The darkest ob- 
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One cent in leather purse. 


Key in same. 


§. Wood—.2 inch. 
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One thickness aluminum foil Electric light carbon 
Two thicknesses aluminum foil. 


5, 16 are all surrounded by cork discs, the 


. Ebonite—.25 inch 
. Oil in ebonite jar. 
Flat metal key. 


f which shows in each case. 
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jects are the ones through which the 
rays penetrated the least and vice 
versa. The key and cent in the cor- 
ner were inside a leather pocket-book, 
the rays penetrating the leather but 
not the objects within. Such _ pict- 
ures are of course nothing but shad- 
ows, and as yet no way has been dis- 
covered of focussing or reflecting the 
rays so as to obtain a finished photo- 
graph in the common acceptation of 
the term, the results obtained having 
been frequently spoken of as ‘‘ shad- 
As the X rays penetrate 
the slide of the plate holder while or- 


owgraphs.”’ 


dinary light rays do not, the opera- 
tion may of course be conducted in 
open daylight. 

The fact that has most greatly 
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aroused public curiosity in the process 
is that the rays penetrate flesh easily 
but are stopped by bone, thus render- 
ing it possible to photograph parts of 
the skeleton in the living body. 
Three such plates are shown; a male 
hand in which the rays have even 
penetrated between the ends of the 
bones at the joints; a female hand in 
which the exposure was short enough 
to leave the outline of the flesh show- 
ing; and a workman’s hand showing 
the position of a bullet embedded in 
the flesh. 

Ordinary photography was not per- 
fected in a day, and if future develop- 
ments with the X rays keep pace with 
those of the past two months who can 


say what the results may be? 





FIRST curtain had 
fallen. The fiddles 
were scraping away on 
ec} the interlude, and the crowd 

was breaking up into chatter- 





ing groups or seeking a sniff of outer 
air and a cocktail. 





BY W. L. FOGG 


A short young man stood smoking 
in the lobby. That merry face could 
belong only to Peverly, of 36 Ex- 
change, the cleverest broker that ever 
dabbled in stocks. A smile always 
shone in his blue eyes, and his lips 
never opened save for a cheery word. 
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‘*Hello, old man!’’ exclaimed a 
voice behind him, and somebody 
slapped him chummily on the shoul- 
der. 

‘‘Ah, Morris, on hand as usual! 
Never skipped a first-night in your 
life, did you?”’ 

Morris laughed. ‘* No, but I wish 
I had escaped some. This is pretty 
fair, though, don’t you think ?’’ and 
he took a cigar from the case Peverly 
held out to him. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Peverly. ‘‘La Rita 
has quite turned my head with those 
bewitching poses of hers. She’s dar- 
ing though! And she looks sweeter 
than ever, to-night.’’ 

" ey, Fev, 
touching a 


remarked Morris, 
match to the long-five 
between his teeth, ‘‘ you’re going to 
join us at the Colonial Christmas 
night? Half a dozen of us—Ritchie, 
Wells, Bradford, Torrey—our crowd, 
you know. Back dining-room—<door 
sealed—unlimited hours, and all the 
rest. There ’ll be fun enough to go 
around,’’ and Morris laughed gaily, 
and gave Peverly another slap on the 
back. 

‘* You 'll find me there, sure,’’ said 
Peverly, sending a curl of smoke out- 
ward. ‘‘Don’trun scant on cognac, 
and tell Brant to have the turkey- 
breasts well browned.’’ 

‘‘He knows his bis.,’’ affirmed 
Morris. ‘‘By the way, did you 
notice the girl with the Williamses ? 
No? Well, throw your glass that 
way when you go in—upper-right 
box. So long,’’ and he turned 
away. 

A tall fellow with a fierce black 
moustache sauntered up. ‘‘ Make 
the most of that cigar, Peverly. I 
suppose you’ll swear off all your 
bad habits at New Year’s. It’s com- 


’ 
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ing fast, my boy,—only a week to 
Christmas.’’ 

‘Wish I could break away from 
the weed, Ritchie. It costs me a 
mint of money for cigars and pipes. 
We don’t live but once, though,”’ 
he added jocularly, as he threw 
down his Havana before following 
the other into the parquet. 

When the last act had been rung 
out and the hacks were filling, Pev- 
erly and Ritchie walked 
gether. 


home to- 
Before they parted at the 
door of the up-town flats where the 
tall chap had his bachelor quarters, 
he said, ‘‘ Be ready for a jolly time 
at the Colonial, old man.”’ 

Only a week to Christmas, thought 
Peverly, as he passed up the mall 
under the glistening elms. Then 
glad chimes would turn the frosty 
air to silver. Only a week, and he 
would be in bliss, if brimming cham- 
pagne cups could effect it. 

The two ideas were strangely con- 
trasted. Spire bells and midnight 
revels do not often abide together. 
But at one time the former had oc- 
cupied generous room in Peverly’s 
heart. Even now, they would throb 
out once in a while in the old way 
and set his soul to echoing with a 
forgotten melody. 

After all, what if he did enjoy him- 
self one night? He had been a Pur- 
itan for a whole week,—had forsworn 
suppers entirely, tripped but a single 
dance, and been in bed by midnight. 
What, then, if he should choose to 
look into the sparkling depths of 
ruby glasses instead of listening to a 
stereotyped sermon on the Nativity 
and watching the candles of the pro- 
cessional wind slowly around the 
ivied altar? There was but one life 
for the living, and he was not the 
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fool to throttle the pleasures that 
came running up to him. There 
would be plenty of penance to pay by 
and by, he told himself. 


II. 


A gay knot was that in the cosy 
smoking-room at the club. Pool 
and poker had been discarded, and 
now, close to midnight, a few con- 
vivial chaps had withdrawn to the 
comfortable chairs for a chat before 
sleep. 

Rose, the dapper bank clerk, was 
airing himself on the play of the 
night before. ‘‘It might have been 
good,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ but, you 
see, I don’t know. Right behind 
me, two of the tender persuasion were 
busy swapping receipts for mince- 
pie, egg-cakes, apple-dowdy, and 
everything else eatable. Let’s see, 
for parsnip-fritters, you want to boil 
the parsnips till you can stick yonr 
finger through ’em, mash ’em, put in 
some butter and pepper, an egg or 
two, and acouple of spoonfuls of 
flour for every—"’ 

‘‘Oh, cut it off,’’ exclaimed Pev- 
erly. 

‘* Well,’ resumed Rose, ‘‘ anyhow, 
when Clarisse had been assassinated 
in the back and was offering her 
dying prayer to the stars, these two 
females were trying hard to keep 
moths out of Turkishrugs and grand- 
mothers’ shawls. I’ve no doubt Clar- 
isse was stabbed properly, and gave 
up the ghost according to Hoyle, but 
I can’t swear to it. Why don’t they 
have a first-night for us fellows 
alone?’’ And Rose sighed sadly. 

‘It was a tip-top thing,’’ put in 
Pettee, shifting his cigar. ‘‘I en- 
joyed it immensely, except where the 
wife tells George to depart from her 
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sight and mail her a divorce, and 
then they both stand dumb a minute 
or two, to make it impressive and 
leave an opening for paper bouquets. 
You know how still it was? Well, 
just at that point an ambitious young 
wasp, or something, started to climb 
up my leg—no, not outside my trou- 
sers. I let him climb till he got 
where I could reach him, and then 
I smote him like Samson did the 
Philistines. But I tell you I was 
nervous while he was making the 
trip.’’ 

‘I guess Nasby got the most 
sport out of it,’’ observed Peverly. 
‘* They tell me he was in the wings 
all through, and took La Rita to 
dine afterwards.”’ 

Somebody else started to speak, 
when in came Nasby. He was the 
easy-tongued young man whose dash 
and frankness captivated even his 
creditors. But to-night he did not 
sing out merrily. 

‘‘Been to your own funeral, 
Nasby ?’’ called out Ritchie. ‘‘ Or 
did La Rita give you the shake?”’ 

Nasby was warming his hands on 
the radiator. His eyes were down. 
‘* Fellows, I never was so broken up 
in my life,’’ he declared, as he drew 
a chair into the circle. 

‘* Break it to us easy, old man,’’ 
advised Peverly, and there was a 
humorous sarcasm in his tone. 
‘Don’t make the shock too severe, 
after all the levity that has just been 
let loose. If it’s likely to bring tears, 
you 'd better put it off till some Sun- 
day.”’ 

Nasby’s face took on extra shadow. 
‘To begin with,’’ he said slowly, 
‘‘an old woman fell down stairs in 
the ‘Hive,’ over on Sprucc street, 


about an hour ago. I was just com- 
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ing by, and a cop called me in to 
help him get her up. She was pretty 
solid, and had fallen clear from the 
top, and she didn’t know anything 
when we laid her on a bed in the 


next room. She 


came to after the 


doctor got there, but he said her 
head and back were hurt so that she 
could n’t live. She moaned a good 
deal, as though she was in 
pain. 

‘*Just then a young fellow—about 
your size, Peverly—came running in, 
and threw himself down beside the 
bed. The old woman 
and felt for his 


great 


reached 
hand. I 


out 
rather 
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thought I ought not to hang ‘around 
any longer, and I started to go, but 
some way I came back. And, do 
you know, fellows, the cop, the doc- 
tor, and—all three of us took off our 
hats.”’ 





Here Nasby had to cough a sud- 
den hoarseness out of histhroat. He 
began again. ‘‘ She got hold of the 
‘Tim,’ she 
I hate to 
alone, but I’v got to go. 


lad’s fingers. whispered, 


‘I’m going. leave yer 
Tim, my 
boy, won’t you promise 
old mother that yer’ll your 
carousin’? O Tim, Tim, you don’t 


know you've made my poor heart 


your poor 
stop 
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bleed! Won't you please me this 
once? Say yes, Tim, say yes!’’’ 
‘*Of course I can’t get the brogue, 
but you can think Ido. His head 
was in the pillow. He sobbed, ‘ Yes, 
mother, I swear it.’ ‘Bless ye, my 
boy,’ she said, ‘you always had an 


honest heart.’ She groped in the 
air. ‘I’m goin’, Tim, and it’s so 


dark!’ ‘Then she rose a little. ‘ No, 


no! The glory—so bright, so bright! 
Look, Tim, look!’ and she pointed 


before her. ‘I can see it—the light 
o gold!’ She fell back, and was 
gone.’’ 


Nasby stopped. Everybody was 
silent. Rose looked absently at the 
filigree on the mantel. Pattee ner- 
vously chewed his cigar, which had 
lost its red. Ritchie was eyeing the 
tiles of the floor very intently. 

‘* Funny how little things like that 
will affect a fellow,’’ added Nasby. 
‘When I left the place I was all of 
a tremble, and had to gulp down a 
couple of cocktails to straighten my- 
self out. Now don’t laugh at me, 
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255 
Peverly.’’ But the chair beside him 
was empty, Peverly had stolen away 
from the group, and was settled out 
of sight in a deep chair within a far 
corner of the billiard hall. 

They did not feel like disturbing 
him. Rose and Ritchie toyed a few 


minutes with the balls on the green 
cloth, and then went home with the 
others. 

3ut Peverly, of 36 Exchange, sat 
looking out over the square through 
eyes that were hazy. A few flakes 
fluttered down in the bright circles 
of the are lights. He saw them, and 
yet he was not sure they were snow. 
Peverly was talking with his heart. 

‘Light o’ gold! Light o’ gold!’’ 
He said it many times. He had 
heard it before. It was years ago,— 
ten, he thought,—and on just such 
a night as this. The old farmhouse 
was in a hush, but the measured 
swing of the tall clock came in from 
the kitchen with solemn distinctness 
and broke the weird stillness in the 
bedroom. He could see her as she 
lay in the stupor that foretold death. 
Then she had roused and held out 
her arms for him. And the lad of 
eighteen had tiptoed to the bedside 
and kneeled to feel her hand stray- 
ing wistfully over his curly head, 
and hear her say faintly, ‘‘ Good by, 
Ned. I am going to leave you. You 
have always been good to me, my 
son, and I want you to promise me 
that, after I am gone, you will stay 
true to me and to yourself.’’ And 
he had promised, with the tremor of 
grief in his heart and throat. ‘‘I 
must go, Ned, but I shall still think 
of you.”’ 

She had kissed his forehead, and 
he had noticed that her lips were 
growing cold. Then she had stirred 
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as though to rise, and her eyes were 
happy as she murmured, ‘‘Oh, how 
bright,— bright! Light of gold! 
Light of gold!’’ And her heart 
had stopped, and he was sobbing 
over his first great loss. 

She would think of him! He 
knew this night’s snow was heaping 
upon the hillside miles away where 
he had left her sleeping. Yet he 
seemed to see two tender eyes, blue 
and pure, looking in at him with 
longing from the flakes that were 
eddying past the pane. 

Tim had made a vow. Would he 
cling to it? And then it flashed 
through his mind—had he, Peverly, 
of 36 Exchange, been faithful? Only 
five days, and the ring of sweet 
chimes and the chant of clear young 
voices would find him—not under the 
tapers clustered about the carven pil- 
lars and glittering in the evergreen 
of the high arches, but rather where 
glasses tinkled to hilarious song. 
And that kindly face would be 
watching him—that mother heart 
would be mindful of him ! 

When Peverly shut the door of the 
club behind him and set off across 
the powdery square the mist in his 
eyes was deeper. 


III. 


The noon express was rushing 
north, and Peverly sat gazing out on 
the drifted fields, gleaming with a 
fitful sun. 

He had told Morris that he could 
not be at the Colonial, and here he 
was, on Christmas day, speeding 
away from the city toward a hamlet 
far up in the New Hampshire hills. 

In mid afternoon he was put down 
on the platform of a small station a 
hundred miles from the club. He 


did not tarry to notice the surround- 
ings, but drawing his hat over his 
eyes and turning up the collar of his 
ulster, he struck off along the one 
road. As the snow crunched beneath 
his feet and he felt the fresh air ting- 
ing his cheeks with ruddy color, all 
thought of town vanished. 

There, over the low wall, he could 
spy the pond where he used to wade 
for lilies in the summer, and fasten 
on his rockers winter days after 
school. It was covered with snow 
now, but somebody had commenced 
to clear a space in the middle, just as 
he and his chums had often done. 
A little further was the clump of 
aged willows where he had cut so 
many whistles. The single dwelling 
on the road looked as of old, only the 
shed between house and barn had 
not been when he was a boy. He 
wondered if Squire Parks lived there 
now. 

A few rods beyond he came to the 
stile. The steps were the same, four 
of them, and the lowest wider than 
the rest. At the top of the rise he 
could see the white stones glistening 
in the slant of western light. 

He went up the lane, and his 
patent leathers were covered by the 
untrodden snow. But he did not 
notice. In through the iron gate he 
passed, and down in the corner, 
between the rail fence and the strag- 
gling wall, he found it. 

The hemlock in the angle was still 
singing its old-time song of sadness. 
On the lower bough swung a nest. 
It might be the one that had hung 
there so many seasons ago. Blithe 
voices floated up from the valley, and 
he saw sleds darting down the back 
road. All was painfully familiar. 


He stood silent, hat in hand, and 
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looked down at the It was 


only a heap of snow, but it was very 


grave. 
dear to him now. She was so lonely 
here, and he had been so far away 
from her all these years. For a while 
he was calm. Then the tears came. 
He sunk on the edge of the mound, 
his face found 


and support in his 


hands. ‘‘ Mother, dear mother,’’ he 
said huskily, and gave way to his 
the 
drops trickling between his fingers, 


grief. How long he sat with 


he knew not. A snow bird hopped 
up by his side and peered curiously 
at the still figure. 

When at 
hands 


unlocked his 
the sun was 

A bank of 
thick cloud had hidden its face, but 


it lifted now, and as the great sphere 


last he 
looked up, 
rolling over the horizon. 


and 


paused a bit on the verge of night, it 

gleamed out on heaven and earth in 

open glory. 

his feet, and 
‘The light 

of gold!’’ he cried, and hope shone 


Peverly started to 
stretched out his arms. 


through the moisture in his eyes. 
He the 
snow with his bare fingers till he 


stooped, and dug away 


came to a vine curled snugly over 
the hard sod. 


He broke off a piece. 
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Then he arose and moved away. 


At the top of the slope he lingered 


for a last glance. The light had 
faded into sad gray. A _ hopeless 
wind crept up and pulled at his 


sleeve for him to go with it for com- 


pany’s sake. Everything was so 
drear and lonely, and there might 
He rushed back, 


and bowed down in another outburst 


not be any stars. 


of sorrow. 

The back dining-room of the Colo- 
nial was gay with glittering lights 
and fragrant flowers, as Morris rose 
at the head of the table, and cried, 
‘* All up for a health to Ned Peverly, 
the right good fellow whom the fates 
kept away from us to-night!’’ And 
the glasses flashed. 

At that 
Exchange, alighted in the city sta- 


moment, Peverly, of 36 
tion with peace in his eyes and a 
As 


upon the street, mel- 


sprig of ivy vine over his heart. 
he stepped out 
low bells were bursting all around 
sky that twinkled, 
they were sweet in his ears. 


beneath a and 
He looked up to a great gold star, 
His 


he was thinking. 


and smiled. heart knew what 


THE LEGEND OF JOHN LEVIN AND MARY GLASSE. 


CONTINUED. ] 
By E. P. Tenney. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


JITH wakeful conscience, next 
\\ morning, John Levin went to 
the jail to call on Raymond 
Foote, for the first time since he had 
caused his incarceration, for private 
reasons although ostensibly upon pub- 
lic grounds. 

The sun ran high before he reached 
his destination, and the still air upon 
the marshes was sharp-toothed with 
gnats. After spending an hour with 
Captain Sparrow, and two hours in 
watching the oarsmen warp the 
Hawley into the middle of the chan- 
nel, where she could take advantage 
of the earliest puff of wind, it was 
high noon before Lawyer Levin bade 
his great mastiff, Togue, lie down 
under the lilac shade at the easterly 
side of the jail dvor. Whatever 
moral sensibility he took with him 
in the morning had suffered not a 
little by the twisting of his thoughts 
this way and that, like a privateer 
wriggling for wind. 

With a dim consciousness of cer- 
tain peccadillos, when he contrasted 
himself with Mary Glasse, the most 
part of his daily business was at such 
a remove from the life of an inexpe- 
rienced girl that he imagined himself 
to have little occasion to ask what 
she would think of his hourly tran- 
sactions, in which he was as uncon- 
scious of wrong doing as that cloud 
of animated fuzz upon the wing 


which he encountered upon the 
marshes. 

Since the day upon which he had 
conjured up a rheumatic elbow, and 
consulted officially that man-gossip, 
Doctor Jay, just long enough to 
worm out of him all that he knew 
about Raymond Foote’s former ac- 
quaintance with Mary, and the great 
expectations the old women had of a 
match between them, John Levin had 
been haunted by a spirit of jealousy. 
Knowing therefore within himself, 
upon this second day of August, 
that he had been unkind to Ray- 
mond who had been his child-chum 
in college, whom he tutored as a lit- 
tle fellow, and unjust to him who 
had been so recently his leader in 
a mercantile adventure of great 
profit,—how could he do otherwise 
than hate him whom he had wronged, 
for the mere reason that he had 
already wronged him ? 

‘*Still,’’ thought John Levin, ‘‘I 
will lay aside all feeling, like a 
Christian, and go and visit him 
while he is in prison. The visiting 
of prisoners is always meritorious. 
It will be pleasing, doubtless, to 
Mary.” 


Mary, to be sure, had never said a 
word to John about Raymond; not 
being certain that it would really 
befriend the prisoner to speak of him, 
and she was also silent because she 
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had no hope to handle John Levin 


Nor had 
him to 
‘Tt will, 
a pleasant surprise to 


by quarreling with him. 
John ever yet mentioned 
Mary. Why should he? 
therefore, be 
Mary,”’ 


own free notion, I 


reasoned Levin, ‘‘if, of my 
befriend the im- 
It will, indeed.’’ 

It is fortunate,’’ thought Levin, 
‘that I am the And I 
receive him into my charge, as I 


prisoned minister. 


older. will 
did when he was six years old. He 
after. He a plain 
man, too lenient for life’s battle. He 


needs looking 


believes that the sinfulness of soci- 
ety is overestimated, that men—out- 
little 
This unsuspicious youth is 


side himself—are capable of 
wrong. 
liable to be imposed upon, unless 
I take him in hand in a disinterested 
way ride 

Doubtless this guardianship ought 
to extend to possible relations of the 
prisoner to Mary Glasse, else Mary 
might be led away from the great 
It behooved 
the guardian, therefore, to find out 


their 


destiny in store for her. 
exact relations,—as he un- 
doubtedly could with his usual suav- 
ity. Never rude in his manner, with 
a face upon which he could easily 
stamp sincerity, never failing to use 
the language of a gentleman, with 
that well-bred courtesy which is 
magnetic, that self-restraint which is 
always a power,—who could with- 
stand John out to 
obtain information or win a point ? 


Levin if he set 
He found his old chum in a jolly 
mood,—** How are you to-day ?’”’ 
‘*Patient as an anvil,—answering 
blows by music.’’ 
‘‘T would that I could have been 
merriment. I 


here to share 


just 


your 


heard, upon my return from 


England, that your gallant love of 
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liberty had incensed the governor ; 
and I hardly went to my office, in 
my haste to see you. His majesty 
What 


right, I would like to know, had the 


I am sure has no idea of it. 


chief justice to deny you the privi- 
lege of habeas corpus. If you are so 
minded, I will straightway sue him 
for damages in your behalf. You 
can make him pay roundly for it. 
Shall I do it?”’ 

“*Sue him ?’ Certainly. ‘England?’ 
Certainly not. I’ve known you, John, 
too long, not to know with how many 
grains of salt to take your words. 
But 


are just as welcome to the jail as if 


‘England’ needs salting. you 
you'd always been here for telling 
the truth.”’ 

‘*Just so. Just so. 
you doing with this manuscript ?’”’ 


3ut what are 


‘I am defending our democratic 
church government ; and the reason- 
ing applies just as well to the state.’’ 

“To tell the truth, Raymond,—and 
you know me well enough to discern 
that I am now speaking upon my 
not venture to see 
you, lest I seem to my client, the 
governor, to be disloyal. For you 
know that you have displeased the 
king.”’ 

‘‘ Not the king, my craven friend. 
We have the royal charter that a tax 
is not legal unless the general assem- 


honor,—I could 


bly concurs with the governor and 
The governor’s penny on a 
pound is arbitrary. It is in violation 


’ 


council. 


of our rights as Englishmen.’ 
‘* But govern- 
ment, you must obey the king’s rep- 


obedience makes 


resentative.”’ 
‘*Nay, let him obey the mind of 


the king in the charter.’’ 
‘* You are a brave man, Raymond, 
I would that I were less a coward as 
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to our vested rights, but you know 
that I have not been long in the col- 
ony since I was a boy. I must learn 
from you to become a patriot, and a 
martyr if needs be. For I notice 
that the noise of the wide ocean beat- 
ing upon the American continent 
makes you deaf to an insular king.’’ 

‘* Bravely said, chum. If, as some 
say, royalty be venerable, is not free- 
dom the older ? 

‘*But remember, chum, that the 
king is very strong, and that you 
have offended him. I know not 
what the end will be, but I swear, 
by the ten thousand leagues of ocean 
you and I have sailed together, that 
I will always stand by you, even if 
your course does not accord with my 
judgment. All you need to do is to 
leave yourself in the hands of your 
friends. How well I remember, when, 
half alive, you and I crawled up the 
ragged rocks together to escape the 
clutch of the surf. I then swore 
eternal friendship to you, if we 
should ever be saved. And you shall 
see how I will befriend you.’’ 

Nor did John Levin cease to gush 
until after they had finished the ale 
and pot-pie, which he had ordered 
Hodgman to make ready for them. 
As the time drew near for him to go, 
Levin saw that Foote had somewhat 
to say. 

‘* What is it, brother? Speak on.’’ 

‘‘One thing I’ve been wanting to 
say to you, John, since I’ve been 
here and had time to reflect. I do 
not know whether your conscience is 
so accusing as mine, but I fear that I 
led you into divers temptations when 
we were at sea together, and I much 
regret it.’’ 

I do not recollect it,’’ replied the 
old sinner, who did, however, remem- 


“ec 


ber that he had often pretended to 
Raymond to be shocked at his occa- 
sional frolics when on shore in for- 
eign ports. 

The scrupulous minister of the 
Chebacco parish had never done any- 
thing out of the way at sea, unless 
mild profanities and a morbid fond- 
ness for rows be reckoned irregular 
in a seaman who was of sober habit 
and chaste. But he failed not to 
make a clean breast in confessing the 
sins of his youth, and in setting forth 
the satisfaction he had taken in his 
amendment. He thought that he 
ought to tell John so much as this, as 
an offset to the damage he must have 
done him by what he called his moral 
recklessness in earlier years. 

How could John but chuckle to him- 
self at the fun of the thing—this rela- 
tively guileless youth confessing to the 
sensuous sinner. He answered with 
carefully studied intonation, a sad- 
dened face, and appropriate gesticu- 
lation : 

“T fear, Raymond, that there comes 
a time in too many of our lives when 
a young man thinks it is not needful 
for him to fulfil the high ideal of his 
earlier years. I am not unconscious 
of having dropped my standard and 
become too contented with mean at- 
tainments.’’ John Levin now slowly 
arose, as if in pain; and he clutched 
his dark hand about his close-cut 
raven hair, as if his head was turn- 
ing. And he wore a look of dull 
agony ; and he writhed a little. Then 
he added solemnly,—* Yes, Raymond, 
it is a matter of pain that an ambi- 
tious person should be pacified in 
spirit with a mere animal life; but 
self-indulgence sooner or later leads 
to self-abhorrence, and finally to self- 


improvement. It is like setting our 
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humors free, in order to be done with 


them forever.’ 

‘* Alas, John, I fear that I shall 
never free myself. I am the vile 
slave of vile affections; and my spir- 
itual powers must suffer fight till I 
am out of the body.’’ 

‘‘Ah, Raymond,’’ replied Levin, in 
a voice not without pathos, and with 
an impressive manner, ‘‘my eccle- 
siastical studies of former years, 
which I sometimes indulge in even 
now, have satisfied me that the early 
church was very corrupt, more so in 
some respects, I believe, than the 
papal, which in its turn was worse 
than that of England. But then the 
elder world,—Rome, Egypt, Babylon, 
—was infinitely worse than the early 
In fact mankind is a brute, 
and the angelic life and character is 


church. 


but slow in unfolding. We are in 
celestial lines, if we have the germs 
of new life ; yet we are, for the most 
part, animals still, even brutal at 
times, nor can we, in this life, rise 
Then John Levin 
suddenly pale. And _ he 


above our state.’ 
turned 
added, slowly,—‘' The Infinite Mind 
does not look for it that we free 
ourselves from bestiality absolutely, 
unless indeed by help out of heav- 
en.’’ 

If John Levin was shamming in all 
that he said it would have been im- 
possible to detect it. He probably 
intermingled more or less candor of 
statement with that which was delib- 
erately said with an intent to deceive ; 
perhaps he did it to win evidence, 
that he might the more surely gain 
the end he sought. 

‘“But why do we talk about this, 
Raymond ?’’ he asked; and quickly 
turned the subject to the Canada ex- 
pedition, which would perhaps be set 
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on foot in the event of war with 


France. 
He then hurriedly departed, but 
turned back,—‘‘ Oh, by the way, why 


did you not tell me that you had con- 
ditionally engaged yourself to marry 
Mary Glasse, in case I change my 
mind and leave her free to do as she 
will ?’’ 

The prisoner instantly changed 
hot blood. 
John Levin saw it and took his de- 
cision. 


color by rising tide of 


His chance question was a 
hit. ‘‘ Excuse me, Raymond, for my 
inquiring so bluntly,’’ he added, in 
a kind, friendly tone. “I did it fora 
joke. I did not know that you really 
loved Mary, although I had some- 
times suspected it. I shall never 
stand in your way, you know.”’ 
Raymond, blushing, had no time 
And the 
looking out at the 
pinched up window, could see that 


to reply. Levin had gone. 


prisoner, in 


the verge of the sea was growing 
black with the falling night. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The next day, as John Levin sat in 
his office the widow Adipose called 
upon him. 

He had been studying theology, 
with knit brow, making the most of a 
foggy day by trying to find daylight 
in Calvin's Institutes. Having spent 
half the night with the Greek poets, 
and regaled his morning with the 
church fathers, his present attack on 
the huge folios of Calvin was almost 
as restful to him as one of Dr. Ham- 
mersmith’s sermons. 

John Levin, who looked upon 
himself as no unimportant expres- 
sion of the creative energy of this 
universe, had awaked this morn- 
ing with an uncommon sensation,— 
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fancying that he had within himself 
two antagonistic forces, as if torn 
apart by the finite and the infinite. 
But he received a complete set-back 
when he encountered John Calvin's 
‘‘corruption,’’ ‘* propensity,’’ “ bias,” 
and other hard words, and the gen- 
eral belief that a being with one foot 
upon this earth and the other in the 
realm of spirits, tends to do wrong 
‘* voluntarily,’’—in which his ‘‘ will’’ 
renders the man ‘“inexcusable.’’ 
John Levin whistled and shut the 
book. 

“Tt is a vital mistake,” he said, “to 
distinguish between good and evil. 
No one who does it can maintain 
sympathy with the current life of the 
universe, or play his part in the limit- 
less harmony.’’ 

After whistling till he blew the 
taste of John Calvin’s words out of 
his mouth, he added,—*‘ I must take 
myself for better or for worse, 
whether for one world or two. I 
know no other life than that of me- 
chanical action, the result of good 
living and the exercise of faculties. 
Daring, devotion, patriotism, benev- 
olence, piety, are only the exquisite 
flowers which spring out of well-di- 
gested beef and Indian corn.”’ 

If a stranger had just then looked 
in upon John Levin, as he sat there 
in his office, whistling and muttering 
to himself, with his chair tipped back 
upon its hind legs, and with his right 
foot upon his left knee, with his 
hands clasped behind his head, and 
with John Calvin starting from his 
binding by his heavy fall to the floor, 
the stranger would have said that any 
virtue this cool-blooded animal was 
possessed of at the time was owing 
solely to lack of present temptation, 
—that he was liable to be caught by 


the next whirl of passion which 
should drift across his mind. 

After Levin had closed his eyes 
and dozed, he came to himself with a 
sticky sense of dog day discomfort 
and of annoyance with flies. Having 
yawned, he cast his weather eye 
toward the open door and saw the 
widow Angelica. 

With what conquerable aversion 
he beheld her. As she did not look 
so far advanced in age as she was, his 
first thought was to have a little fun 
with the old lady. 

‘Is not sport,’’ he said to himself, 
‘‘the blossom of sound physical 
powers? I have already exhausted 
my intellect on theology; here is 
company not likely to vex me 


” 


if she 





does not stay long. 

He looked at the female. There 
she stood, somewhat wilted; having 
mysteriously appeared out of the thin 
fog, like a bedraggled and perspiring 
Venus, rising from a misty meadow. 
If she was untidy, she was dressy. 
Her low-cut neck displayed a profu- 
sion of jewelry,—the most conspic- 
uous shiny ornament being Madam 
Levin's Church-of-England gift. As 
Angelica came to a stand still in the 
open doorway, she daintily wafted 
back and forth a great gorgeous 
feather fan; and she did it with two 
fingers and a thumb so as to display 
the silver handle. 

John Levin was first of all a keen 
business man, and he kept no client 
waiting: ‘‘ Sit down, prithee. What 
brought you hither?’’ 

‘‘T have come,’’ said the gaudy 
widow, ‘‘upon a strange errand. I 
want you to draw my will. I 
dreamed last night that I was about 
to die, and it frightened me.’’ 

‘““You do not look alarmed,’’ an- 
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swered Levin, gazing steadily into 
Angelica’s face. ‘‘ It could not have 
been so bad as that.’’ 

‘‘No, it was not. To tell the truth, 
I dreamed that you were about to 
marry me. That is, as a magistrate 
you know. And as for marrying, I 
should as soon die. But you know, 
if I marry, there will be legal points 
as to property, so I want to talk with 
alawyer. You know that I have five 
thousand pounds.”’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ replied Levin with evi- 
dent interest. ‘‘I did not know it. 
It behooves you then to make your 
will, and to avoid matrimony as you 
would death.’’ 

Mr. Levin drew his pen out of its 
eel skin, and took down his ink horn. 

‘“You look lonely, Squire. I can 
help you kill time happily.’’ 

‘* Please change your seat, Madam. 
Take that easy chair in the corner. 
You are in my light where you sit 
now.”’ 

By this arrangement, the widow 
sat behind the lawyer’s back; he be- 
ing seated at his table to write, facing 
the open door 

‘*But you know I do not want to 
talk very loud when I tell you about 
my money.”’ 

‘Please whisper, then; I am not 
deaf.’’ 

John Levin at this point happened 
to recall that this was the same wo- 
man his mother had talked to him 
about. 

‘Tf my mother soberly wants me 
to marry this idiot, I ought to train 
her.’’ 

Taking a pistol out of his drawer, 
he discharged it as quietly as he 
could, in order to tone up Angelica’s 
nerves, and to steady her mind _ for 


business. 
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‘“You know how I got my money 
don’t you? Oh! Oh! Have you 
killed yourself?’’ And the widow 
rushed up and frantically seized the 
lawyer’s pulse. 

‘Sit down, Madam. You must 
excuse me if I shoot a squirrel now 
and then, when one chippers on that 
branch by the upper sash. How 
much money did you say you had to 
devise? A thousand pounds ?”’ 

‘* Five, five, five, every penny of 
five!’ 

‘‘And you wish to devise it ?’’ 

‘* No, I want to advise with you 
about it. I want to give it away if I 
die, and fix it so I can save it if I 
marry. But let me read to you dear 
John—Mr. Levin, I mean—a little of 
my poetry first. It is short. Will 
you? It is my will in rhyme.’’ And 
the widow rushed out of her corner 
once more. 

‘“Madam, if you have already 
made your will, you need no help 
from me,’ said Mr. Levin, rising 
with great dignity. 

‘But I want you to advise me.’’ 

‘Please sit down, then.’’ 

After seating herself again, the 
widow wriggled her chair forward, 
until she was about three feet behind 
John Levin’s elbow, as he sat at his 
table, wiping his dry pen. 

‘* To whom do you wish to give the 
money ?”’ 

‘To my lovers,’’ answered Angel- 
ica with a sigh. 

‘* Please name them in their proper 
order.’’ 

‘‘Well, I want to give all the 
money to you; and then out of it I 
want to take some for the others,— 
how much, depending more or less 
on the prospect,—that is—that is— 
well, I don’t know just how to fix it. 
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I don’t want to lose my money, and 
I don’t want to give it away—unless 
it will do some good—if I conclude to 
marry.’’ 

‘‘ That is commendable. The way 
you suggest is a good one.—‘I, An- 
gelica Adipose, of Salem Village.’ 
That ’s where you live, is n’t it?’’ 

‘* But I’am going to live in Boston 
when I am married.’’ 

‘*T’ve written down all the formal 
part at the beginning, we will read it 
later. Now—'I give and bequeath 
to my lawyer John Levin five thou- 
sand pounds for such lovers as I may 
die possessed of.’ 
mean ?’”’ 

‘‘ Not exactly,’’ replied Angelica, 
with a puzzled look, and rising to 
peer over Levin’s shoulder, with her 
face very clcse to his. 

‘*Please keep your seat, Madam, I 
can’t write unless you do.”’ 

“ Please then don’t call me Madam.” 

‘* What shall I say ?”’ 

‘*Call me Angelica, or Angelica 
my dear,—that is, if I give you the 
money—in trust you krow. You 
don’t know how much I trust you, 
John, my dear,—Mr. Levin, I mean 
—in giving you all my money for 
such purposes as will best promote 
my happiness.’ 


Is that what you 


And the widow sat down somewhat 


heavily, with a sigh. The weak- 
kneed chair creaked with her weight, 
as she ruthlessly dropped, utterly 
overcome by her emotions. 

At this juncture Elder Perkins and 
the fat and jolly Farmer Ross entered 
the door. 

‘‘ No, I will not stop,’’ said the 
Elder, ‘*‘ I see that you are engaged.”’ 

‘* No, he is not engaged to me, not 
now, not yet,’’ exclaimed the widow 
passionately, drying her red eyes with 
a nor’ nor’ west and sou’ sou’ east 
breeze from her fan. ‘‘ Do sit down. 
It won't disturb me one bit. For you 
ought to know I am making my last 
will. Don’t you know I'm afraid I 
may die.”’ 

‘*You don’t look like it, widder,’’ 
said Ross. 


sc 


Gentlemen, you have come in 
very opportunely,’’ said Levin with a 
wink, ‘‘I wish to introduce you to 
my fair client and beloved friend, 
Mistress Angelica Adipose, who is 
about to be married. I do not know 
who the fortunate bridegroom is to 
be, but she has just made her will, 
giving to the groom five thousand 
pounds, and I want you to witness 
to her signature. Come, dearest one.” 

The widow signed with alacrity, 
and they witnessed it. 


7 ntinued.| 


A QUESTION. 


By Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


To be, as he, divinely blest, 
And of the spirit set apart, 

Would’st thou receive unto thy breast 
The thorns that pierce the poet’s heart ? 
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SOME MEMORIES OF 


By Mrs. Polly 


May 23, 1772, at Exeter. He 

was the fifth in descent from 
Deacon John Leavitt, who settled in 
Hingham, Mass. 


Tes LEAVITT was born 


He was the oldest 
child of Joshua Leavitt and Elisabeth 
James, and was named Dudley be- 
cause both his parents were descend- 
ants of Gov. Thomas Dudley. His 
father moved to Deerfield, but I do 
not know in what year. 

Dudley married Judith Glidden, of 
Gilmanton, in 1794, and took up his 
residence in that town. He had al- 
ways spent his evenings and leisure 
hours in study, and at twenty was 
well advanced in the sciences. After 
his marriage he studied Latin and 
Greek under Rev. Isaac Smith, of 
Gilmanton. Later in life he studied 
Hebrew and some modern languages. 
He was an intense student until the 
hour of his death. 

His first almanac was for 1797, and 
his last for 1858. The one for 1852 
was in press when he died, and he 
left six in manuscript. He made the 
calculations for the “ New Hampshire 
Register ’’ for many years and for the 
“Freewill Baptist Register” after 1844. 
He was the author of several school 





DUDLEY LEAVITT. 
A. Prescott. 


text-books, and at the time of his 
death had a work on astronomy nearly 
ready for the press. 

For many years he taught at least 
one term during the year, and when 
not in school received classes at his 
home. He taught his last pupils in 
1846 when 74 years old. A copy of 
the Concord Odserver, published in 
181g, contains this advertisement : 

‘*Meredith Academick School. 

‘‘Dudley Leavitt hereby respect- 
fully gives this information that he 
proposes to open his School in Mere- 
dith near Centre-Harbour, on the 23d 
day of August next, for instruction 
in the various grades usually taught 
in academies. The Lancrastan meth- 
od will be adopted as far as practica- 
ble. No pains will be spared on the 
part of the instructor to render the 
acquisition of useful knowledge easy 
and pleasant to those young gentle- 
men and ladies who may attend the 
School. 

‘* Board reasonable. Tuition $3.00 
per quarter; except for teaching Al- 
gebra, Navigation, Gunnery, or the 
Science Of Projectiles, &c., Spherick 
Geometry & Trigonometry, Astron- 
omy & Philosophy, for which the 


‘Mrs. Prescott, a lady now over $5 years of age, was a pupil of Master Leavitt’s. In a private letter 
accompanying this sketch she says,—‘‘In some things he was very peculiar; very polite, even to the small 
children, he would tip his hat and bow, and he had great reverence for aged people: but for anything, in school 
or out, that in any way was not strictly up to his mark, one ought to have seen his keen eyes snap to appreciate 

He raised a fine family of four boys and five girls. Two of his daughters went as missionaries to Bankok, 
Siam. One son studied for the ministry 


ou would see a book. 








, but I believe he died before he graduated. The rest of the family were 
r to themselves and to the community, and all scholars. Wherever you saw one of Master Leavitt's 
They lived in our school district, and consequently we had much in common. 
cher for several terms, but he was better fitted for adults than small children. 
his meat and drink, teaching astronomy and mathematics.”—Eb. 


It seemed to be 
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tuition will be $3.50 a quarter & in 
that proportion for any length of 
time. Meredith, July 6, 1819.’’ 
Dudley Leavitt moved to Meredith 
in 1806, and settled on the farm 
which was ever after his home. He 
never came in from the field so tired 
but he would take up a book to work 
his mind while he rested his body. 


He said his family thought his mind 
never rested except when he was 
asleep. He cared little for money 
matters, but loved knowledge and 
reverenced God. He fell dead in his 
home early in the morning of Sep- 
tember 15, 1851. Thus ended a 
worthy man, beloved and respected 
by all. 





A SUNSET REFLECTION. 


By Caroline M. Roberts, 


The day is fading into night, 

And in its soft withdrawing light, 

The coming evening calls to rest, 

Ere sunlight leaves the gleaming west. 


Around the wide horizon’s rim, 


Before the darkness makes it dim, 


Are clouds, in gorgeous colors rolled, 


Of crimson, purple, gray, and gold. 


In them is promise from on high, 


As when the rainbow spans the sky, 
And signals by its blended rays 
The coming of uncounted days. 


And when the morning dawns and breaks 
And all the life of Nature wakes, 

Her pealing anthems rise and tell 

Of Him who “‘ doeth all things well.’’ 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE TEACHERS’ 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE 


ANNUITY GUILD. 


LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Charles W. Morey, Master Highland School, Lowell, Mass., Secretary of Massachusetts 
Guild. 


The severe mental strain and high 
nervous tension under which faithful 
teachers work tend to make them ap- 
prehensive of the future. The small 
and insufficient salaries preclude those 
frequent and necessary relaxations, 
which preserve health and elasticity of 
mind and body, if one attempts to make 
suitable provision for the “ rainy day,” 
which is so apt to come. Besides, 
many teachers have others dependent 
upon them. This burden, though cheer- 
fully and uncomplainingly borne, can 
but weaken the teacher’s efficiency. 
For to be a successful instructor of 
youth demands the best physical health 
and a mind free from anxiety and care. 
Work itself rarely kills, but worry often 
does. And in the rush of our modern 
American life the teacher has to bear 
a full share, and probably realizes bet- 
ter than any one else the rapid pace at 
which children must be driven in order 
to reach the standard demanded by our 


civilization. 


It was with a desire to relieve able and 
deserving teachers from a part of this 
worry and anxiety, that, in 1892, several 
teachers in the vicinity of Boston con- 
sidered the plan of forming the associ- 
ation named above. The success of 
other similar organizations—notably 
those of Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia,—showed that the 
idea was at least popular with teachers 
and the public. The reception of a 
provisional constitution drafted by this 
self-appointed committee was so cor- 
dial, and the pledges to join such an 
organization so numerous, that it was 
decided to form a permanent associa- 
tion to be known as The Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. After complying with 
the necessary legal forms, a charter was 
issued by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth on April 21, 1893. 

The growth of the Guild has been 
rapid, and yet it is believed that all its 
members joined only after being con- 
vinced of its soundness. In many 
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cases teachers employed counsel to 
investigate the plan before sending in 
their applications for admission, and in 
other cases financial men of well-known 
ability and character made a searching 
examination of the scheme, and, as far 
as is known, rendered in every case a 
favorable report. 

Briefly explained its object and 
methods are as follows : 


OBJECT. 


The object of the Guild is to provide 
annuities for its members. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Any teacher, superintendent, or su- 
pervisor in the permanent employ of 
the state or of the school committee of 
any city or town duly admitted to the 
Guild is eligible to membership on the 
payment of an initiation fee of three dol- 
lars, and signing a certificate that he is 
in good health. After the lapse of one 
year from the date of admission of any 
city or town, no teacher employed 
therein is eligible to membership if his 
term of service exceeds fifteen (15) years, 
and by an amendment adopted last Jan- 
uary no teacher will be admitted here- 
after if his entire term of service ex- 
ceeds fifteen (15) years. This amend- 
ment was adopted in order to protect 
those who were willing to take hold of 
the enterprise in its infancy, and by 
their united efforts place it on a firm 
and substantial basis. Many teachers 
now ineligible have expressed to the 
writer deep regret that their short- 
sightedness prevented them from join- 
ing while they could. 

The total membership in January, 
1896, was 1,040, and there are already 
n the hands of the trustees one hun- 
dred and fifty applications to be acted 
on at the next quarterly meeting. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


The management is vested in a Board 
of Trustees, chosen by the various 
districts in proportion to their mem- 
bership. 

The following table gives an idea of 
the extent of the Guild: 


Cities and Towns in the Guild. 


District Cities and towns 
ARLINGTON. Arlington. 
Belmont. 


Lexington. 


BROCKTON. Brockton. 
Bridgewater. 
BROOKLINE. Brookline. 
Milton. 
CAMBRIDGE. Cambridge. 
CHELSEA. Chelsea, 
HAVERHILL. Haverhill. 
Bradford. 
LAWRENCE. Lawrence. 
Methuen. 
No. Andover. 
LOWELL. Lowell. 
LYNN. Lynn. 
Nahant. 
Saugus. 
Swampscott. 
MALDEN. Malden. 
MELROSE. Melrose. 
Woburn. 
NEWTON. Newton. 
SALEM. Salem. 


SOMERVILLE. 
WALTHAM. 


Somerville. 
Waltham. 

The Board of Trustees and its organ- 
ization for 1896 is as follows: 

Gordon A. Southworth, president, 
Somerville ; James S. Barrell, vice-pres- 
ident, Cambridge ; Eugene D. Russell, 
vice-president, Lynn; Charles W. Mo- 
rey, recording secretary, Lowell ; George 
M. Wadsworth, financial secretary, Som- 
erville ; William F. Bradbury, treasurer, 
Cambridge; Horace A. Freeman, Ar- 
lington ; Harold C. Childs, Brockton ; 
Mary McSkimmon, Brookline; Mary A. 
Lewis, Cambridge; Daniel A. Clifford, 
Chelsea; Clarence E. Kelley, Haver- 
hill; Benjamin F. Dame, Lawrence: 
Calvin W. Burbank, Lowell ; Thomas G. 
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Arthur L. Doe, Malden; 
Levi F. Frank L. 
Smith, Salem; Charles C. Dodge, Sa- 
lem; Bradford W. Drake, Waltham ; 
Andrew R. Linscott, Woburn. 


Rees, Lynn; 
Warren, 





Newton ; 





In addition to the above officers there 
is a financial collector for each district. 
The treasurer, financial secretary, and 
financial collectors are all under bonds 


. 
BI 


: for the faithful discharge of their duties. 


SUPPORT, 
The support of the organization is 
provided for by assessments, each mem- 


_ ber paying annually 1% of his salary, 


provided said salary does not exceed 


On salaries over $1,000 the 


issessment is 1‘¢ on the first thousand, 


and 14% on the amount over $1,000, 





| but no assessment is to exceed $20. 
Any person contributing $10, or more, 
becomes thereby an honorary member. 
Several hundred loyal and generous 
friends have contributed sums ranging 
from $1 to $100, while by sales, lectures, 
concerts, publications, and _ personal 
contributions the members themselves 


have raised several thousand dollars. 


FUNDS OF THE GUILD, 
There are two funds—the Permanent 
; and the Annuity. 

Until April, 1896—three years after 
date of incorporation—all receipts less 
the current expenses are placed to the 

All con- 
tributions, donations, and bequests are 


credit of the permanent fund. 


R also to be added to this fund, unless 
4 otherwise ordered by the donors. 

i The income from this fund is the 

4 only part of it that can ever be used. 
P After April, 1896, 50% of initiation fees 


and dues are added to the permanent 
till the fund 
amounts to $30,000, and thereafter 20% 
of the initiation fees and 


fund each year said 


assessments 
are annually added till the permanent 
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fund becomes $60,000, after which 5 % 
of all initiation fees and assessments 
are to be credited to the permanent fund. 

This permanent fund is invested by 
the committee on finance, with the ap- 
proval of the board of the trustees and 
an advisory board of three business 
men, selected by the trustees, in secur- 
ities authorized by the laws of the com- 
monwealth, 

The 


follows: Hon. J. M. W. Hall, ex-mayor 


present advisory board is as 


of Cambridge, Hon. William H. Hodg- 
kins, mayor of Somerville, Hon. James 
F. C. Hyde, ex-mayor of Newton. 

The annuity fund will consist of 50% 
of the annual receipts from initiation 
fees and dues less the current expenses, 
together with the income from the per- 
manent fund, until the permanent fund 
amounts to $30,000. Thereafter 800 
of the initiation fees and assessments 
less the current expenses, and plus the 
income from the permanent fund, will 
be available for annuities till the per- 
and 
of all initiation fees and 


manent fund becomes $60,000, 
thereafter 95% 
dues, less the current expenses, together 
with the income from the permanent 
fund, will be available for annuities. 
The following is the financial report 
filed with the insurance commissioner 


for the year ending December 31, 1895 : 
Report of the Treasurer. 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1894, $13,087.05 
INCOME. 
From initiation fees $114.00 
‘* annual dues 7,542.46 
honorary mem- 


bers and donations . 
From investments 


6,980.94 
1,085.16 
—— 15,722.56 


$28,809.61 











Total . 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expense of management 620.52 








Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1895, $28,189.09 
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The balance on hand, December 31, 1895, 
is invested as follows: 


Mortgage at 54 % ; : $6,500.00 
Mortgage at 6% ; 3,500.00 
Mortgage at 6% ‘ : 2,700.00 
Mortgage at 5 % 2,800.00 
Mortgage at 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,200.00 
Mortgage at 5 % , ; 1,300.00 
Mortgage at 6% ‘ : 3,000.00 
In savings banks ; 104.80 
In Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co. Bank . 3 . 5,084.29 
Total ‘ , , $28,189.09 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, 
Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct: 
EuGENE D. RuSSELL, Chairman, 
BRADFORD W. DRAKE, Secretary, 
For Committee on Finance. 


Since this report was presented over 
$5,000 has been received from dues, 
and over $3,000 from donations, making 
the sum of $36,000 now invested. 

ANNUITANTS: 

Annuitants are of two classes: (1) 
those who after a service of 35 years 
resign their positions, and (2) those 
who become either physically or men- 
tally incapacitated for school work. In 
no case, however, can a member be- 
come an annuitant till the expiration of 
3 years from the date of his admission 
to the Guild. An annuity can not ex- 
ceed 60% of the salary at the time of 
retirement, and no annuity can exceed 
$600. Ifthe annuity fund is not suffi- 
cient in any one year to pay all annui- 
ties in full, the fund available is divided 
among annuitants in proportion to the 
annuities to which they are entitled. 

The by-laws also allow any member 
who has taught in public schools for at 
least 25 years, and who has also been 
for at least 10 years a member of the 
Guild, to give up teaching and still re- 
tain all the privileges of membership, 
provided he continues to pay assess- 
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ments, each of which shall equal his 
last assessment as a teacher. 

No annuities can be paid till April, 
1896. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of annuitants, but there will be 
about $8,000 available for distribution 
during the first year of paying annui- 
ties, 

Let us briefly apply the by-laws to 
the case of a teacher receiving a salary 
of S600: 

. The city or town in which she 
inniina must be on the list of cities and 
towns approved by the trustees. 

2. Her entire term of service as a 
teacher (all of which she can count 
toward the 35 years) must not exceed 
15 years. 

3. She must sign a statement that 
she has no mental or physical infirmity 
likely to unfit her for teaching. 

4. She must pay an initiation fee of 
$3, and an annual assessment of 

of her salary. 

5. Should she become incapacitated 
for her work she may, after a member- 
ship of 3 years, receive an annuity. 

After 35 years service she may re- 
tire on an annuity. 

7. Her annuity cannot exceed 60% 
of her salary at time of retirement. 

The following advantages may be 
urged as direct results of such institu- 
tions as the Guild: 

Worthy teachers after their years 
of active service are ended may receive 
a sum sufficient for their support. 

The removal of the feeling of anx- 
iety for the future prolongs the career 
of the efficient teacher. 

3. The bond of good-fellowship and 
sympathy in working for a common 
good strengthens and deepens the Chris- 
tian, as well as the professional, spirit 
among those to whom the training of 
our children is entrusted. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE, 


WRITTEN WORK FOR THE FIRST MONTH, SECOND YEAR. 


Boone's Education in the United States, pp. 1 to 43. 


1. The New World was more favorable 
than the Old for the advancement of 
popular education because America had 
thrown off the shackles of despotism 
and renounced servitude. Government 
by the people can be successfully main- 
tained only where the individual judg- 
ment is trained to weigh public matters 
intelligently, and the sovereignty of the 
people is necessarily based upon popu- 
lar education. Freedom from estab- 
lished customs and precedents opened 
a wide field for the establishment of 
educational institutions upon the broad- 
est and most independent basis. 

2. The seventeenth century was a 
period of the highest importance in ref- 
erence to the development of social, 
intellectual, and industrial questions. 
The extension of geographical discov- 
eries, familiarity with the customs of 
other nations, the extension of com- 
merce, the invention of printing, the 
beginnings of local self-government, 
the results of common school education 
in Sweden, all contributed to render this 
epoch especially fitted for the establish- 
ment of that public school system which 
is the pride and glory of the United 
States of America. 

3. Motley, the historian, traces the 
beginnings of our public school system 
to the earliest life of the Dutch colo- 
nies in America. Luther and Calvin 
and Knox were all advocates of com- 
mon schools, and urged and secured 
their establishment respectively in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Scotland. But 
more than all this must be taken into 
account the personality of the colonists. 


Of the first six hundred who landed in 


Massachusetts, one in thirty was a col- 
lege graduate. The influence of such 
an element, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, could not fail to join 
liberty and learning and to lay deep the 
foundations of an educational structure 
that challenges the admiration of the 
world. 

4. The first free public school in the 
United States was established in Brook- 
lyn in 1633, and the first school tax 
was collected at that time. This was 
in accordance with the instructions of 
the Dutch West India Company to 
The first 
public Latin school was established in 
This marks the dis- 
tinctive educational ideas of the colo- 
nies; the Dutch followed the ideas of 
their native country concerning popular 


maintain a school master. 


Boston, in 1635. 


education, while the college bred men 
of New England looked toward a fitting 
school for Harvard; their idea being to 
make university education widely ex- 
tended and within the reach of all. 

5. As early as 1619 liberal provisions 
were made for schools in Virginia. In 
1621 buildings and lands had been pro- 
vided. But the Indian war of 1622 
postponed the establishment of schools 
for some years. 

7. In 1635 the first public school in 
New England was established in Bos- 
ton. Rehoboth followed in 1643, while 
Ipswich, Salem, Cambridge, Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Plymouth, also Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Newport, all 
had public schools at about the same 
time. The Massachusetts law of 1642 
established compulsory education, fin- 
ing parents and guardians who permit- 
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ted their children to grow up in igno- 
rance, and even if, after admonition, 
parents still neglected to comply with 
the law their children could be placed 
in the custody of persons approved by 
the selectmen until they attained their 
majority. 

7. John Harvard, the greatest bene- 
factor of education in America, gave 
half his estate towards the erection of a 
college. Private subscription and an ap- 
propriation from the state, provided for 
the completion of the work of which 
Harvard had borne the principal ex- 
pense. His books, also donated, two 
hundred and sixty volumes, were the 
foundation of the present Harvard 
library. The first principal—Harvard 
was a school rather than a college—was 
succeeded by Mr. Henry Dunster, with 
the title of “ President.” He patterned 
after the English universities, and after 





a score of years of informal manage- 
ment requirements for admission were 
announced, and from that time onward 
Harvard has established and deter- 
mined the educational standards of 
New England. 

8. The Indian war of 1622 postponed 
the establishment of a college in Vir- 
ginia until 1660. A movement was 
then started, which increased in power 
and influence until, in 1688, certain 
wealthy planters subscribed twenty-five 
hundred pounds and applied for a char- 
ter that was granted five years later, 
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largely in the words of the act of 1660. 
King William and Queen Mary both 
gave generous aid to the college. It re- 
ceived also twenty thousand acres of 
land, a percentage of the tax on 
tobacco, the fees of the surveyor-gener- 
al’s office, immunity from taxation, and 
a representative in the Colonial legisla- 
ture. In three months it received more 
than Harvard obtained for the first 
fifty years. It was absolutely under the 
control of the Church of England, and 
its curriculum was of the English pat- 
tern. 

g. Washington was chancellor of 
William and Mary in 1789. He was 
the first American and the first layman 
to receive that honor. Five signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, includ- 
ing Jefferson, were graduates of this 
college, as also were three Randolphs, 
Monroe, Judge Blair, and Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

10. The beginning of Yale was at 
Saybrook in 1701. It had no fixed ex- 
istence and was badly embarrassed until 
1718, when it was moved to New 
permanently established 
Elihu Yale donated some $2,500 
worth of books and the college assumed 
his name upon its removal. The college 
was largely supported by private means. 
A religious test for rector and tutors, 
requiring assent to the Saybrook plat- 
form of 1708, was established in 1722 
and lasted for a hundred years. 


Haven and 


there. 


Baldwin's Applied Psychology, pp. 1 to 43. 


1. Pedagogy includes the art of school 
management, which is really the art of 
character building; the art of teaching, 
by which the pupil is led up to a higher 
and a better life; the Aistory and science 
of education; with psychology and applied 
psychology. 


2. Wecan study feelings and thoughts 
only by introspection. Hence psychol- 
ogy is necessarily a study of self. I am 
conscious that I know, I feel, I will. 
This is evidence of my personality. I 
also know self can do his best work 
when his body is in good condition. 
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3. The intellect has three faculties : 
(a) PERCEPTION, which is gained through the 
senses; 
(6) REPRESENTATION, which presents again 
my past perceptions; 
(c) THOUGHT, which gains new truths through 
the medium of known truths. 
4. The feelings may arise from: 
(a) ORGANIC SENSATIONS, caused by organic 
stimuli; 
(6) SPECIAL SENSATIONS, caused by external 
stimuli; 
(c) EMorions, caused by ideas. 
5. The will embraces three kinds of 
efforts: 
(a) ATTENTION, concentration of effort; 
(6) CHOICE, determination in view of motives; 
(c) AcriIon, the execution of determination. 
6. By means of applied psychology 
the teacher beholds in one view the 
entire mental economy of his _ pupil 
from childhood to maturity and deter- 
education, the 
of development, usit 


mines the means of 


cause 1g helpful 
desires and suggestions, all in strict 
accordance with the laws of growth, 
based upon the fundamental principles 
that all mental powers supplement and 
reinforce each other, that each capa- 
bility requires specific culture, and that 
there is a definite order of development. 

7. Since self works through a physi- 
cal organism termed the human body, 
it is essential to learn the nature of that 
organism and to fit it to become the 
most fitting exponent of self. 

8. Self receives all messages from 
the outer world through the senxsor-gang- 


Kay's Memory and How to 


1. Memory is the most important 
faculty of the mind, because it records 
and treasures up what is passing in 
the mind so that it may afterwards be 
recalled at will. If every sensation, 
thought, or emotion passed entirely and 
forever from the mind the moment it 
ceased to be present even conscious- 
ness itself could have no existence. 
There would be no literature, no science, 
no philosophy, and man would sink to 
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lia or sensorium, and transmits mes- 
sages and executes all volitions through 
a wonderful  tele- 
graphic system, termed the motorium. 


the motor-ganglia, 


g. Sensor-excitations produced by ex- 
ternal causes, occur in the cerebral-sen- 
With these feelings or sen- 
sations the physical series of cause and 


sor-ganglia. 


effect terminates, and a new series, the 
mental series, is initiated. The term 
sensation includes both the mental and 
physical series. 

10. By means of sensations we gain 
distinct ideas of individual objects. 
These ideas are sense percepts, and the 
power to gain them is termed sense-per- 
ception. 

ILLUSTRATION.—What may be learned 
about an orange through the senses ? 

11. Self-percepts are notions of par- 
ticular mental acts. 

ILLUSTRATION.—Having read and 
heard about the culture, growth, and 
shipment of oranges, call to mind what 
you know of the subject. 

12. Necessary conditions, as duration, 
space, cause; necessary relations, as 
truth, beauty, duty; in fact, all neces- 
sary ideas are self-evident, universal, 
and intuitive. A mecessary percept is 
the result of self perceiving necessary 
realities. 

13. Since the powers, acts, and per- 
cepts of the mind must be determined 
by external influences, internal influ- 
ences, or intuitions, it is evident that 
the three classes of sense relations, self 
relations, and necessary relations cover 
the entire field of intellectual activity. 


Improve It, pp. 1 to 46. 


a lower level than the brute creation, 
were memory dethroned. 

2. Memory is ever present with us, 
instructing us and guiding us. Memory 
of former errors prevents their recur- 
rence, while we derive pleasure and 
profit from the contemplation of our 
good deeds. Our storehouse of knowl- 
edge and experience may always be 
opened by the key of memory, and its 
treasures made subject to our will. 
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Memory constitutes the greater part 
of our intellectual being and builds up 
our personality. It throws light upon 
the present and serves as a guide for 
the future, since we may remember 
courses of conduct which we have pur- 
sued and avoid them if wrong or con- 
tinue them if right. The effect of each 
repetition renders each succeeding act 
more easy and natural than the pre- 
ceding one. 

4. Pleasant memories of the past 
add materially to the joys of the pres- 
ent. Reminiscences of school and col- 
lege life bring many a smile to the faces 
of grave judges and reverent clergymen. 
In memory’s magic mirror we see the 
home of our childhood, our family, and 
our playmates, and live over again the 
days that never may return. The phy- 
sical eye may be dimmed, the physi- 
cal ear may be deaf, the physical voice 
broken, but memory brings back the 
perfect vision, the ear, as of yore, 
hears distinctly the clear voice of the 
child, as. the past comes back to com- 
fort and to cheer. 

4. The readiness with which we may 
recall an impression depends largely 
upon the attention given to the matter 
at the time of its occurrence. Careful 
attention to important details at the 
time, especially if accompanied by 
repetition, will help to fix them firmly 
in the memory. 

5. Our ideas are recalled by associa- 
tion with other ideas. By strengthen- 
ing the faculty of attention and wisely 
attending to the association of our 
ideas, the reproductive power of the 
memory will be brought nearly to an 
equality with the retentive power. Thus 
it is possible to remember nearly every- 
thing we have ever known, and to be 
enabled to recall it at will. 

6. The memory of isolated facts asso- 
ciated with some particular event, as 
illustrated in Dame Quickly’s narra- 
tive, is the lowest form of memory. 
Words that convey no ideas may be 
learned and repeated, but the mem- 
ory of such words is valueless. Train- 
ing the memory in this direction is 
really little or no gain to the intellect- 
ual powers. 
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7. But when a number of ideas of the 
same or a similar kind are reproduced 
at the same time, associated, compared, 
arrayed, and classified, the reasoning 
power is developed, and the use made 
of the ideas recalled may be of the 
greatest importance in forming judg- 
ment or determining a line of conduct. 
It is a characteristic of men of ability 
to pass from the low form to the higher 
form of memory, association by similar- 
ity taking the place of association by 
contiguity. 

8. The highest form of memory, the 
representative faculty—sometimes des- 
ignated the imagination—is the power 
the mind has of holding up vividly 
before itself thoughts which, by the act 
of reproduction, it has called into con- 
sciousness. By this power we may re- 
produce past sensations or ideas pre- 
cisely as they previously existed, or we 
may combine parts of one with another 
and bring them together so as to form 
an image more beautiful than the senses 
ever perceived. 

9. If we gaze for atime on a bright 
red color the retina becomes exhausted 
and we see the complementary color, 
green. If we close our eyes and think 
of red, the complementary color will 
eventually take the place of the one 
originally in mind. Every activity has 
its organs, through which it acts, in 
which some change is effected by every 
action. The reproduction of the idea 
doubtless affects the physical as well 
as the mental activities. 

10. This doctrine of a physical basis 
for memory appears to be sustained by 
facts. Observe the physical effect of a 
description of a game of foot-ball or 
base-ball upon an enthusiast in ath- 
letic sports, or read a pathetic de- 
scription in prose or poetry and note 
your own eyes filling with tears. It 
is needless to enumerate illustrations of 
recollections of painful or pleasant emo- 
tions accompanied by necessary physi- 
cal suffering or enjoyment, since every- 
one can make countless experiments for 
himself and thus become convinced of 
the intimate connection between body 
and mind when past experiences are 
reproduced by memory. 
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C. DOE. 

Hon. Charles Doe, LL. D., chief justice of the supreme court of New Hamp- 
shire, was stricken with paralysis and died at the Rollinsford railroad station Mon- 
day, March g. He was born in Derry April 11, 1830, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1849, a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society. He also belonged 
to the Psi Upsilon fraternity. He 
studied law in the office of Hon. D. M. 
Christie at Dover and at the Harvard 
law school, beginning practice in Dover 
in 1854 in partnership with C. W. 
Woodman. In 1853 and 1854 he was 
assistant clerk of the state senate and 
from 1854 to 1856 served as solicitor of 
Strafford county. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the New 
Hampshire supreme court, and held the 
position until 1874 when for political 
reasons he resigned. In 1876, upon the 
remodelling of the court on its present 





lines, he was again summoned to the 
bench as chief justice, serving contin- 
uously in that capacity until his death. 
His legal attainments were remarkable and his decisions far famed as absolute 
models of their kind. They enjoyed the distinction of being quoted in the Eng- 
lish courts. Judge Doe is survived by a wife, two sons, and a daughter. He was 
a man of simple tastes and eccentric manners, but of genuine legal talents and 
clear and impartial mind. 
JOHN DAME. 


Hon. John Dame died at Portsmouth March 13 at the age of 80 years. He 
was the oldest Free Mason in the city, had served as alderman and city marshal 
and in 1855 declined the Democratic nomination for governor. 


b. F. FLANDERS. 


Ex-Gov. B. F. Flanders of Louisiana died near New Orleans, March 13, aged 
80 years. He was a native of Bristol, but went to New Orleans in 1845, where 
he taught school. He was finally chosen superintendent of the public schools for 
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New Orleans and started a newspaper, Zhe Zrofic. When the Civil War occurred 
Mr. Flanders, who was a strong Union man, left New Orleans and returned to New 
England. He came back to his southern home, however, when the city was cap- 
tured, and was appointed treasurer of New Orleans. He was elected to Con- 
gress as a Unionist, but left his seat to accept the place of treasury agent for 
Louisiana in 1866. He was appointed mayor of New Orleans in 1870 and elected 
in 1872, and was appointed assistant United States treasurer by General Grant in 
1873. 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 

Charles Carleton Coffin was born on Water street, Boscawen, July 26, 1823, and 
died at Brookline, Mass., March 2. He was educated at the town schools and at 
Pembroke Academy. From 1845 to 1848 he was engaged as a surveyor upon 
the Northern Railroad. After farming 
for a time, he was employed in the con- 
struction of Boston’s first electric fire- 
alarm system. He began early in life 
to contribute to the press, and was con- 
nected in Boston with the Aé¢/as, the 
Atlas and Bee, and the Fournal. When 
the war broke out he went to the front 
as war correspondent for the last named 
paper, and performed distinguished ser- 
vices in that capacity. After the war 
he travelled extensively abroad. For 
the past quarter of a century Mr. Coffin 
had devoted himself principally to au- 
thorship, and had won remarkable suc- 
cess, pecuniary and artistic, in this 
chosen work. His published works 
number more than a score. His his- 
torical studies and stories, universally 
praised for their accuracy, clearness, 
and vivid interest, will form his chief hold upon fame, but he did good work 
upon many other lines. He was the historian of the towns of Boscawen and 
Webster and the orator upon the occasion of their sesqui-centennial in 1883. He 
was deeply interested in the leading public questions of the day, and had served 
as a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives and state senate. 
He was a fluent and pleasing speaker and had delivered more than two thousand 
addresses in his lifetime. He left no children, but is survived by his wife, Sally, 
daughter of Col. John and Sally Gerrish Farmer. 





W. P. TAYLOR. 

William P. Taylor, born in Milford, October 17, 1826, died at Townsend, Mass., 
March 9. He learned the trade of a blacksmith, and continued in that business 
until 1859 when he opened the largest general store in Townsend. In 1880 he 
organized the Townsend Furniture Company which he had since conducted. He 
was postmaster under President Lincoln, and had served in the legislature. 
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HAZEN BEDELL. 





Col. Hazen Bedell was born in Haverhill July 31, 1818, the descendant of a 
family renowned for its patriotism and military services. When 20 years of age 


he came to Colebrook and entered upon mercantile life there, later building 
a business block for himself. He was postmaster for 10 years from 1844, dele- 
gate to the constitutional conventions of 1850 and 1876, representative in 
1853-54, county commissioner 1859-62, member of Governor Harriman’s coun- 
cil, 1867~—'68, and judge of probate 1874-'75. He had been treasurer of Cole- 
brook academy for forty years and had held many other offices of trust. He was 
very prominent in Masonic circles, having been a member of the order more than 
forty years. He died at Colebrook February 27. 

GEN. F. S. WEST. 

Gen. Francis S. West, who died in Bessemer, Ala., March 6, was a native of 
Charlestown, and left his home at the age of 20 for location in the west. His ad- 
vent in political life was on his election to the state senate of Wisconsin, after which 
he conducted several parties across the plains to California at the outset of the 
gold excitement. When the war broke out he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
of the Thirty-third Wisconsin volunteers, and was breveted brigadier-general for ser- 
vices at the Battle of Bentonville. He also commanded one of the three divisions 
of the army that marched with Sherman to the sea. He was U. S. marshal during 
the four years of President Cleveland’s first administration, after which he went 
to Alabama and became president and one of the principal owners in the Besse- 
mer steel works, owning at one time nearly the entire township of Bessemer. He 
married early in life Miss Emma Rittenhaus, a member of one of the prominent 
old New Jersey families, who, with six of the eleven children born to them, survives 
him. 

GEORGE W. GILE. 

Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General George W. Gile died at his home in Phila- 
delphia, February 26, aged 67 years. He was born in Bethlehem, and went to 
Philadelphia when a youth. He entered the War of the Rebellion as lieutenant 
of the Twenty-second Pennsylvania Infantry. At the conclusion of the war he 
was appointed first lieutenant of the Forty-fifth United States Infantry. He was 
retired from active service with the full rank of colonel in 1870, on account of dis- 
ability resulting from wounds received during the war. 


H. W. GREENE. 


Herman W. Greene was born in Hopkinton April 11, 1836, and died there 
March 1. He was educated at Hopkinton, Pembroke and Gilmanton academies, 
studied law with George and Foster in Concord and with Beard and Nickerson in 
Boston, and was admitted to the Suffolk bar on his 21st birthday. He practised 
his profession in Boston for some years, and then returned to his native town 
where he has been in active practice since. Mr. Greene served as moderator of 
Hopkinton continuously since 1863. He was superintendent of schools for five 
years, and solicitor of Merrimack county for the same length of time. He was a 
leading member of the house of representatives in 1881-’82 and 1889 and 1891. 
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J. N. MORSE. 

Julius Nelson Morse was born at Royalston, Mass., August 5, 1840. He 
learned the printer’s trade in Keene, upon the Cheshire Republican, which he pur- 
chased in 1865 and conducted until 1878. He was one of the founders of St. 
James Episcopal church of Keene, a trustee of the Keene Guaranty Savings bank, 
and prominent in other lines. He died at Keene, February 21. 


O. D. MURRAY. 

Orlando Dana Murray, a native of Hartland, Vt., was born March 12, 1818, 
and died at Nashua, February 22. He published newspapers at Manchester and 
Nashua in the forties, and later engaged in the manufacture of cardboard and 
glazed paper. He was president of the Nashua Card and Glazed Paper Company 
from its organization until 1883. He was also one of the original stockholders of 
the Nashua Watch Company, and was interested in other manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

G. H. COLE. 

George H. Cole, a native of Westmoreland, died at Fitchburg, Mass., March 2, 
at the age of 69 years. He was engaged in business successively at Westmore- 
land, Rutland, Vt., Ludlow, Vt., and Chester, Vt. For twelve years he was pro- 
prietor of a hotel at Leominster, Mass., and since 1886 had been landlord of the 
American House at Fitchburg. 

GEORGE S. HUNT. 

George S. Hunt was born at Derry, February 8, 1829, but removed at an early 
age to Portland, Me. He engaged in mercantile life, and in 1857 laid the foun- 
dations for an extensive Cuban commission business which he continued until his 
death. He was also engaged in sugar broking and sugar refining enterprises, and 
was largely interested in shipping. He died March 9. 

C. W. EVERETT, 

Charles W. Everett died at North Weare, March 2, at the age of 71 years and 
1o months. For thirty-five years he had been a railway passenger conductor, and 
was also a farmer and summer resort proprietor. A Democrat in politics, he rep- 
resented his town in the legislature in 1871, and was once a candidate for state 


senator. 
J. S. DANIELS. 


Dr. J. S. Daniels died at Rochester, March 6. He was born in Barrington in 
1852, attended Harvard Medical college, graduated from the Long Island College 
hospital, Brooklyn, in 1875, and was a member of the pension examining board 
under President Arthur. He was one of the most prominent secret society men 
in the state, and was the defeated candidate for mayor in 1894. He was a mem- 
ber of the Strafford District Medical Society, and a leading surgeon. 


REV. NOAH HOOPER. 


Rev. Noah Hooper was born in Saco, Me., November 11, 1806. He graduated 
from the Newton Theological institution in 1837, and was ordained at Woburn, 
Mass. He subsequently held pastorates at Exeter, Deerfield, Somersworth, New- 
buryport, Mass., Meredith, Stratham, and elsewhere, and was at the time of his 
death, March 4, the oldest Baptist minister with one exception in the state. 
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